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THE  PRIMITIVE  PURITANISM  OF  ENGLAND. 

(Continued  from  p.  46.) 

These  sentiments  of  our  Genevan  Reformer,  breathing  as  they 
do  so  much  moderation  and  liberality,  have  been  frequently  re- 
ferred to,  in  a very  friendly  spirit,  by  Episcopalian  writers,  as 
demonstrating  that  Calvin  was  no  enemy  to  the  hierarchy  and  formu- 
laries of  the  Church  of  England;  nay,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
had  he  not  been  thwarted  in  his  design,  he  would  have  introduced 
bishops  and  the  ceremonies  into  the  foreign  Reformed  Churches.* 
We  may  afterwards  show  good  reason  for  qualifying  such  conclu- 
sions. Our  object  in  referring  to  these  views  at  present,  is,  to  show 
that  Calvin’s  sympathies  were  all  with  the  Puritan  or  reforming 
party  in  the  Church  of  England.  What  part  he  might  have  taken 
in  the  Presbyterian  controversy  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had 
he  lived  to  see  it,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  Certain  it  is,  that  he 
showed  no  sympathy  with  the  Dissenters  or  Nonconformists  of  his 
own  times.  If  we  may  judge  of  his  policy  from  his  writings,  he 
would  not  likely  have  suggested  the  introduction  of  the  Presbyterian 
model,  so  long  as  there  remained  any  hope  of  a reformation  of  the 
Church  from  within.  From  his  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  Calvin  was 
a Reformer  rather  than  a Dissenter.  His  singularly  well-balanced 
mind  saved  him  from  placing  an  undue  weight  on  the  mere  circum- 
stantials of  a church.  Not  that  he  underrated  the  importance  of 
church  order  and  discipline ; for  his  whole  life  in  Geneva  may  be 
said  to  have  been  a struggle  to  maintain  these  in  their  efficiency  ; but 
in  regard  to  particular  modes  or  forms,  he  assigned  them  their  due 
place,  holding  them  to  be  subordinate  to  the  vital  principles  of  re- 
ligion, and  only  worthy  of  being  contended  for  in  so  far  as  they 
involved  or  affected  “ the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.”  He  had  no  pet 
system  of  polity  to  which  he  was  so  indissolubly  wedded  as  to  be 
willing  to  wreck  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church  for  its  establish- 
ment. So  strong  wTas  his  faith  in  the  almightiness  of  Gospel  truth, 
that,  provided  free  course  were  allowed  to  the  pure  doctrine  of  the 

* Strype’s  Life  of  Parker,  69 ; Toplady’s  Hist.  Proof,  Works,  ii,  J65. 
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Word,  he  had  no  fears  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  reformation  of  the 
Church.  To  this  object  did  he  bend  the  whole  might  of  his  power- 
ful and  far-sighted  intellect.  “ Let  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
England,”  he  said,  “set  themselves  diligently  to  the  preaching  of 
God’s  truth.  Let  purity  of  doctrine  be  established  everywhere 
according  to  a sound  confession  of  faith.  Let  the  young  be  cate- 
chetically  instructed  in  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion.  And 
God  Almighty  will  bless  your  labors.” 

While  Calvin  thus  sympathized  with  the  early  English  Reform- 
ers, they,  on  their  part,  were,  in  all  essential  points,  like-minded 
with  Calvin.  Cranmer  and  Hooper,  Ridley  and  Latimer,  even 
Parker  and  Grindal,  though  placed  in  circumstances  which  pre- 
vented them  from  carrying  out  their  views,  were  substantially  at 
one  with  Luther  and  Melancthon,  Calvin  and  Beza,  Bullinger  and 
Zanchius,  Hamilton  and  Knox.  They  entertained  the  highest 
respect  for  their  characters,  and  affection  to  their  persons.  They 
cordially  acknowledged  the  validity  of  their  orders,  esteeming  them 
as  brethren  in  Christ.  Several  of  their  most  eminent  divines  were 
invited  over  to  occupy  chairs  in  the  universities ; Peter  Martyr  and 
Ochinus  were  placed  in  Oxford;  Bucer  and  Dryander  (or  Francis 
de  Enzinas)  in  Cambridge.  They  corresponded  with  those  abroad, 
solicited  their  advice,  and  listened  with  the  utmost  deference  to 
their  opinions.  It  is  well  known  that  they  consulted  them,  and, 
to  a considerable  extent,  followed  their  advice,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.  One  instance  of 
this,  not  so  generally  known,  it  may  he  worth  while  to  mention. 
In  the  first  Liturgy  of  Edward  YI,  the  Popish  doctrine  of  the  real 
or  corporeal  presence  in  the  elements  of  communion  remained  un- 
altered. The  second  or  revised  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
completed  in  1552;  but  the  printer  was  directed  not  to  publish  it 
until  some  corrections  or  additions  concerning  the  posture  of  kneel- 
ing at  the  communion  should  be  inserted.  These  corrections  were 
made,  and  the  addition  appears  in  the  form  of  a rubric,  which  is 
placed  at  the  close  of  the  Communion  service,  to  the  effect  that  by 
the  posture  of  kneeling,  “no  adoration  is  intended  or  ought  to  be 
done,  either  unto  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  or  unto  any 
corporeal  presence  of  Christ’s  natural  flesh  and  blood.  For  the 
sacramental  bread  and  wine  remain  still  in  their  very  natural  sub- 
stance, and  therefore  may  not  be  adored ; for  that  were  idolatry, 
to  be  abhorred  of  all  faithful  Christians.”  The  history  of  this 
rubric  is  given  by  Dr.  Weston  in  the  “Disputations  with  Latimer 
at  Oxford,”  in  which  he  says,  “ A runnagate  Scot  did  take  away 
the  adoration  or  worshipping  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament;  by  whose 
procurement  that  heresy  was  put  into  the  last  communion  book: 
so  much  'prevailed  that  one  mans  authority  at  that  time.”  I need 
hardly  say  that  the  “runnagate  Scot”  by  whose  procurement  this 
change  was  effected,  was  no  other  than  my  countryman  John 
Knox.*  And  thus  it  appears  that  to  him  is  the  Church  of  England 
indebted  for  an  explicit  disclaimer,  the  importance  of  which  may 

* Works  of  John  Kriox,  collected  and  edited  by  David  Laing,  vol.  iii,  p.  SO. 
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be  estimated  by  all  who  reflect  what  might  have  been  the  result, 
had  the  old  Liturgy  been  allowed  to  remain,  as  very  likely  it  would 
otherwise  have  remained,  unmodified  by  any  such  saving  clause, 
down  to  the  present  day.*  But  it  shows  also  the  high  regard  in 
which  the  English  Reformers  held  their  brethren  in  the  other 
Reformed  Churches,  not  even  excepting  Knox,  the  stern  Reformer 
of  Scotland. 

With  such  a happy  agreement  among  the  early  leaders  of  the 
Reformation  at  home  and  abroad,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  fact 
that  the  Church  of  England  differed  so  widely  in  her  constitution 
from  that  of  the  other  Reformed  Churches?  If  we  accept  of  the 
explanation  usually  offered  by  Episcopal  writers,  we  must  look  for 
it  in  the  different  constitutions  of  the  countries  where  the  Reforma- 
tion sprang  up.  Geneva  was  a republic,  and  there,  where  popular 
government  prevailed,  the  ecclesiastical  system  took  a popular 
form  ; in  England,  where  the  monarch  took  the  direction  of  the 
matter,  it  assumed  the  monarchical  form.  And  hence,  ever  since 
the  days  of  “ the  judicious  Hooker,”  it  has  been  the  fashion  with 
such  writers  to  trace  Nonconformity  in  England  to  Geneva.  Hooker, 
indeed,  with  his  native  courtesy,  introduces  his  theory  with  a high 
compliment  to  Calvin.  “A  founder  it  had,”  he  says,  “whom,  for 
mine  own  part,  I think  incomparably  the  wisest  man  that  ever  the 
French  Church  did  enjoy,  since  the  hour  it  enjoyed  him.”f  In  a 
very  different  spirit  was  the  charge  repeated  by  Bishop  Bancroft, 
in  his  “Scottish  Genevating  and  English  Scottizing  for  Discipline” 
— the  book  for  which  he  was  so  severely  handled  by  the  bold  but 
irascible  Andrew  Melville,  before  the  Privy  Council  of  England, 
when,  to  the  consternation  of  the  bishop,  he  laid  hold  on  his  lawn 
sleeves,  or  “ Romish  rags,”  as  he  called  them,  and  shaking  them 
roughly,  exclaimed,  “Sir,  if  you  are  the  author  of  that  book  called 
‘English  Scottizing  for  Genevan  Discipline,’  then  I regard  you  as 
the  capital  enemy  of  all  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Europe,  and 
as  such,  I profess  myself  an  enemy  to  you  and  your  proceedings, 
to  the  effusion  of  the  last  drop  of  my  blood. Ever  since  that 
time,  English  Presbyterianism  has  been  traced  back  to  Scotland 
and  Geneva.  It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  legitimacy  of 
this  pedigree. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  attempt  made  to  introduce 
Presbyterianism  into  England.  A few  individuals,  of  undoubted 
worth  and  piety,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Thomas  Cartwright,  a 
name  never  to  be  mentioned  without  honor,  in  1572,  presented  an 
Admonition  to  Parliament  as  they  called  it,  in  which,  after  stating 
their  grievances,  they  proposed  as  the  only  remedy  a platform  of 
government.  That  platform  was  unquestionably  Presbyterian,  and 
their  demands  were  sufficiently  sweeping.  They  proposed  to  abolish 
the  whole  Episcopate,  and  to  erect  Presbytery  on  its  ruins.  The 

* I need  hardly  observe,  by  the  way,  that  this  trenchant  rubric  was  omitted  by 
, Laud  in  the  Liturgy  which  he  prepared  for  Scotland,  and  that  it  finds  no  place  in  that 
i which  is  now  in  use  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland. 

11  f Hooker's  Eecles.  Pol.  Introduction,  p.  2. 

j M'Crie’s  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii,  159,  160.  Latest  edition,  Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  265 
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bishops  must  vacate  their  palaces,  and  surrender  their  possessions, 
lands,  honors,  and  revenues.  The  civil  magistrate  was  to  have  no 
authority  in  church  matters,  and  the  people  were  to  be  left  at 
liberty  to  choose  their  own  pastors.  In  short,  the  Presbyterian  dis- 
cipline was  to  be  established  by  law,  and  enforced  on  the  obedience 
of  the  whole  nation.  On  this  subject  I entirely  coincide  in  the  re- 
flections of  a late  writer,  who  has  done  himself  immortal  credit  for 
the  candor  with  which  he  has  treated  the  Puritans,  early  and  later, 
when  he  says  that  “ whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  government,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  have  been 
introduced  at  this  time  into  England  only  through  the  direful  pro- 
cess of  a revolution,  attended  probably  with  civil  war.  In  their 
asserting  the  claims  of  Presbyterianism,  not  merely  as  a system  to 
be  tolerated,  but  to  be  established  and  made  national,  they  placed 
themselves  in  an  attitude  of  defiance  to  the  law  ; and  they  invoked 
the  hostility  both  of  laity  and  clergy,  whose  rights  and  property 
they  proposed  to  treat  with  so  little  respect.”*  This  Admonition 
was  followed  by  another,  still  more  imperative  in  its  tone  ; but,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  Parliament  only  answered  these  documents 
by  an  order  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  subscribers.  Despairing 
of  any  countenance  from  the  state,  the  Presbyterians  resolved  on 
setting  up  their  discipline  apart  from  the  Establishment;  and  the 
first  Presbytery  was  constituted  at  Wandsworth  in  Surrey.f  Without 
entering  on  the  merits  of  the  long  controversy  that  ensued  between 
Cartwright  and  Whitgift,  and  certainly  without  meaning  to  justify 
the  harsh  and  unchristian  treatment  which  the  Presbyterians  met 
with  from  Elizabeth  and  her  clergy,  we  may  be  permitted  to  express 
our  regret  that  Presbytery  should  have  presented  herself  before  the 
English  mind  for  the  first  time  with  such  an  ungainly  expression, 
and  at  such  an  unpropitious  moment.  Her  appearance  was  as  pre- 
mature as  her  claims  were  presumptuous.  The  very  sight  of  her, 
with  her  plebeian  visage  and  russet  attire,  brandishing  in  the  one 
hand  the  parliamentary  scissors  which  were  to  curtail  the  bishops 
of  their  fair  proportions,  and  in  the  other  the  lash  of  her  formi- 
dable discipline,  which  she  did  not  attempt  either  to  soften  or  to 
conceal,  was  enough  to  alarm  the  patrons,  and  to  throw  the  bene- 
ficed  clergy  into  convulsions.  To  this  period  we  may  trace  the 
origin  of  that  prejudice,  amounting  to  antipathy,  which  England 
conceived  against  Presbyterianism  ; a feeling  which  its  subsequent 
developments,  under  equally  unpropitious  circumstances,  were  not 
calculated  to  correct.  But  really  it  is  too  bad  to  confound  this 
unhappy  exhibition  of  Presbyterianism  with  the  Puritanism  of  old 
England.  It  might  be  quite  true  that  Cartwright  and  his  friends 
had  borrowed  their  plan  from  that  of  Geneva ; though  they  stoutly 
denied  this,  and  carefully  declined  submitting  the  question  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  foreign  divines.  In  point  of  fact,  Puritanism 
proper  still  adhered  to  the  Church  of  England ; and  in  searching 

* History  of  the  Early  Puritans,  by  J.  B.  Marsden,  M.  A.,  p.  59. 

f Bancroft's  English  Scottizing,  etc.,  book  iii,  cap.  i.  Fuller's  Church  History,  vol.  ii, 
p.  504. 
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for  its  sources,  we  must  look  deeper  than  to  a vague  desire  to 
imitate  foreign  churches. 

Our  hierarchical  writers  are  sorely  puzzled  by  the  strong  testi- 
monies of  the  continental  divines  in  favor  of  Episcopacy,  to  which 
we  have  referred ; and  plainly  half  conscious  of  their  self-incon- 
sistency  in  tracing  English  Puritanism  to  Calvin,  and  in  the  same 
breath  quoting  Calvin  himself  against  the  English  Puritans.  Hence 
the  attempts  they  make  to  account  for  what  appears  to  them  so 
strange,  that  Calvin,  notwithstanding  his  testimonies  in  favor  of 
the  English  Church,  was  still  a Presbyterian.  But  here  also  they 
contradict  themselves.  In  one  page,  Calvin  is  a mere  puppet, 
yielding  to  revolutionary  frenzy,  and  compelled,  in  spite  of  his 
convictions,  to  erect  a popular  government ; in  another  page,  he  is 
an  imperious  heresiarch,  imposing  on  the  Church,  by  his  sole  au- 
thority, a form  of  polity  excogitated  from  his  own  brain.  At  one 
time,  he  is  the  friend  of  bishops,  and  the  stern  rebuker  of  all  non- 
conformity ; at  another,  he  is  a genuine  episcopo-mastrix , and  the 
father  of  pragmatical  Puritanism  all  over  the  world.  I need  not 
say  that  both  of  these  estimates  are  untrue.  In  order  to  form  a 
fair  conception,  and  reach  a just  conclusion  on  the  whole  question, 
we  require  to  bear  in  mind  the  essential  character  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Viewed  in  reference  to  the  Bible,  the  Reformation  was  the 
resurrection  of  Gospel  truth ; viewed  in  reference  to  Rome,  it  was 
an  insurrection  of  the  Christian  people,  headed  by  their  pastors, 
against  the  Popish  priesthood.  It  was  a return  to  primitive 
Christianity,  and  along  with  the  life  and  power  of  the  Gospel, 
there  was  a revival  of  the  primitive  order  and  discipline  of  the 
Church.  None  can  study  its  history  without  being  struck  with  the 
absence  of  all  preconcerted  plans  of  government  on  the  part  of  the 
Reformers.  The  revival  of  evangelical  doctrine  led  to  the  evoca- 
tion of  the  people  from  the  darkness  and  bondage  of  superstition  ; 
and,  by  a process  as  natural  and  necessary  as  that  of  life  into  its 
material  forms,  it  developed  itself  into  a system  of  self-government. 
So  it  was  in  Geneva,  and  so  in  the  Helvetic  Churches,  in  France, 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  German  States.  The  peculiar 
forms  which  Church  polity  assumed  in  these  localities  may  have 
varied  with  the  external  circumstances  of  the  community ; but  in 
one  thing  they  all  agreed,  they  were  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
Reformation  principles,  the  result  of  the  free  choice  of  the  Church 
herself,  acting  through  her  accredited  organs.  The  elements  of 
ecclesiastical  life,  thrown  into  a state  of  fusion,  flowed  into  the 
mould  that  appeared,  in  the  eyes  of  the  first  Reformers,  most 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  most  conducive  to  the  ends  of 
order  and  edification. 

It  was  otherwise  in  England.  There  the  Reformation  spirit  was 
not  permitted  to  develop  itself,  or  to  assume  the  form  which,  of  its 
own  accord,  it  might  have  chosen.  An  external  pressure — an  in- 
fluence foreign  to  the  Church — was  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  To 
say  that  the  government  of  the  Church  assumed  a monarchical  form 
because  England  was  a monarchy,  is  to  overlook  the  original  form, 
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as  well  as  the  true  spirit  of  the  English  constitution.  That  con- 
stitution embraced,  from  the  earliest  period,  the  representative 
element.  The  old  Saxon  government,  we  all  know,  was  a muni- 
cipal government ; the  radical  court,  called  the  Titlrinq , being 
formed  of  ten  good  men  and  true,  who  superintended  the  district — 
the  Hundred  being  a larger  body  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  a county  or  province,  and  the  Wittena gemote,  or  Assembly  of 
the  Wise  Men,  being  the  supreme  court,  which  was  afterwards 
designated  the  Parliament.  It  was,  in  fact,  a system  of  self- 
government.  And  the  wonder  rather  is,  that  the  English  nation, 
which  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  this  form  of  government  in 
the  State,  should  not  have  adopted  a similar  form  of  government 
in  the  Church.  For,  after  all,  what  is  Presbyterianism  but  a system 
of  self-government,  constructed  on  the  principle  of  a subordination 
of  courts,  in  which  there  should  be  a fair  and  full  representation  of 
the  church,  clergy,  and  laity  ? What  is  our  radical  court  ? — call  it 
not  a presbytery , if  by  any  other  name  it  would  smell  more  sweet 
— what  is  it  but  a TitMng  ? What  is  our  synodical  court  but  the 
old  Hundred ? and  what  is  our  supreme  court  but  the  ancient 
Wittcnag emote,  a General  Assembly  of  the  Wise  Men?  Such,  we 
maintain,  would  have  been  the  form  into  which  the  English  Church 
might  naturally  have  developed  herself,  had  Old  England  been  al- 
lowed to  act  for  herself.  But  at  the  Reformation,  she  found  her- 
self under  the  despotic  regime  of  the  House  of  Tudor.  The  life 
and  powTer  of  the  Gospel  were  there,  but  the  babe  was  destined, 
from  the  very  moment  of  its  birth,  to  be  compressed  by  the 
bandages  of  arbitrary  power,  first  in  the  hands  of  the  self-willed 
Henry  VIII,  and  next  of  his  no  less  imperious  daughter  Elizabeth. 
The  result  was  that  at  no  time  was  the  Church  of  England  per- 
mitted to  choose  or  act  for  herself.  The  civil  power  prescribed  the 
bounds  beyond  which  the  Reformation  should  not  go,  and  the  form 
which  the  Reformed  Church  should  take.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  this  form  became  monarchical  because  England  was  a monarchy  ; 
it  became  monarchical  because  the  monarch  so  decreed  it.  Cast  in 
the  iron  mould  of  arbitrary  power,  it  admitted  no  modification,  and 
left  no  room  for  any  other  choice  than  that  of  unreserved,  unre- 
sisting submission.  Henry  claimed  and  exercised  all  the  power  of 
the  Pope,  with  this  advantage  over  the  Roman  Pontiff’,  that  he  did 
not  need  to  consult  his  clergy,  nor  to  borrow  at  second  hand,  and  at 
large  interest,  the  power  of  enforcing  his  will.  Had  his  son  Ed- 
ward lived,  matters  might  have  been  otherwise  ordered;  but  the 
long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  inherited  all  her  father’s  spirit,  who 
manifested  all  his  repugnance  to  organic  change,  and  who,  what- 
ever may  have  been  her  motives,  public  or  private,  assigned  no 
other  reason  for  her  procedure  than  her  own  will  and  pleasure,  may 
be  said  to  have  stereotyped  the  constitution  of  the  Anglican 
Church. 

This,  it  will  be  granted,  is  nothing  more  than  historical  truth  ; 
we  regret,  however,  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  The 
Reformation,  as  we  have  hinted,  was  an  anti-priestly  movement. 
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It  was  a protest  against  the  sacerdotalism  of  Rome.  The  very  first 
principle  on  which  it  was  based — that  of  the  right  of  every  Chris- 
tian man  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  judge  for  himself  in  matters  of 
conscience — stood  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
Papal  priesthood.  And  the  position  assumed  in  regard  to  this 
point  by  all  the  Reformers,  at  home  and  abroad,  was  clear  beyond 
all  controversy.  To  a man,  they  condemned  and  repudiated  the 
hierarchy  of  Rome  as  impious,  unscriptural,  tyrannical,  anti-Chris- 
tian. On  this  point  Calvin  is  most  explicit.  When  he  describes 
such  a hierarchy  ( talem  hierarchiam ) as  he  could  approve,  he  has 
in  his  eye,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  hierarchy  of  Rome.  He  con- 
demned not  only  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Pope,  but  the  autho- 
rity claimed  by  the  monarch  as  head  of  the  Church,  and  by  his 
bishops  and  clergy,  as  a distinct  class,  empowered  to  reign  over  the 
Church  independently  of  her  will.  Speaking  of  the  royal  supre- 
macy, he  says,  “They  who  at  first  extolled  Henry  King  of  Eng- 
land, were  certainly  inconsiderate  men  ; they  gave  him  supreme 
power  in  all  things  ; and  this  has  always  deeply  wounded  my  mind  ; 
for  they  were  doubtless  guilty  of  blasphemy  ( blasphemi  erant ) when 
they  called  him  the  chief  head  of  the  Church  under  Christ.”*  He 
protested  against,  and  scorned  the  notion  of  apostolic  succession. 
Though,  in  point  of  order,  he  granted  it  might  be  expedient,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  that  one  should  preside  over  the  presbyters,  he 
was  utterly  opposed  to  an  arbitrary  prelacy;  he  allowed  no  superi- 
ority to  the  bishop  in  point  of  office  or  jurisdiction — no  authority 
over  his  brethren  by  divine  appointment — Dominicd  ordinatione. 
Above  all,  he  condemned  the  assumption  of  priestly  power  by  the 
Romish  clergy — the  assumption  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the 
superstition  of  that  Church,  and  is  totally  subversive  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  more  especially  at  variance  with  the 
cardinal  point  of  the  Reformation, — free  justification  by  faith.  In 
these  views  Calvin  was  joined  by  all  the  Reformers  abroad,  Luthe- 
ran and  Calvinist.  Though  the  Lutheran  Church  retained  episco- 
pacy in  a modified  form,  few  or  none  of  the  early  Lutherans  con- 
tended for  it  as  a divine  institution,  and  all  of  them  renounced  the 
sacerdotal  pretensions  of  the  Romish  clergy.  The  idea  of  convert- 
ing the  Lord’s  Supper  into  a sacrifice,  the  Christian  pastor  into  a 
priest,  and  the  Gospel  of  salvation  into  ghostly  absolution,  was  as 
abhorrent  to  them  as  the  worship  of  saints  or  the  figment  of  purga- 
tory. Now,  that  these  were  the  sentiments  of  the  first  Reformers 
of  the  Church  of  England,  of  her  primitive  bishops  and  martyrs, 
cannot  be  denied;  and  it  admits  of  being  easily  and  fully  demon- 
strated, that  there  was  always  a large  and  respectable  party  in  the 
Anglican  Church  who  entertained,  and  suffered  for  entertaining 
them.  This  appears,  among  other  proofs,  from  a Confession  of 
Faith  drawn  up  (1575)  by  the  clergy  of  Northampton,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  bishop,  in  which  “they  condemned  as  a tyrannous 
yoke  whatsoever  men  have  set  up  of  their  own  invention — of  which 

* Comment.  Amos,  vii,  13. 
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sort  are,  the  Pope’s  supremacy,  purgatory,  transubstantiation,  man’s 
merits,  free  will,  justification  by  works,  praying  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  distinction  of  meats,  apparel,  and  days,  and  briefly,  all 
the  ceremonies  and  whole  order  of  Papistry,  which  they  call  the 
hierarchy" — in  other  words,  the  priestarchy  of  Rome.*  Some  es- 
timate of  the  strength  of  this  party  may  be  formed  from  the  almost 
incredible  number  of  the  clergy  who  were  from  time  to  time  silenced, 
imprisoned,  or  driven  into  the  attitude  of  Dissent  by  the  intolerant 
edicts  of  Elizabeth.  Aylmer,  in  his  visitation  in  1585,  suspended 
in  Essex  alone  thirty-eight  ministers  for  refusing  to  wear  the  sur- 
plice, and  similar  offences  ; and  it  is  said  by  Puritan  writers,  that 
at  one  period,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  no  less 
than  a third  of  the  whole  beneficed  clergy  of  England  was  thus 
suspended.  Bancroft,  when  advanced  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
persecuted  the  Puritans  with  such  fury  that  in  one  year  three  hun- 
dred ministers  were  silenced,  excommunicated,  imprisoned,  or  forced 
to  leave  the  country.  When  we  add  to  these  the  still  greater  num- 
ber who,  with  consciences  ill  at  ease,  or  less  tenderly  scrupulous 
than  those  of  their  brethren,  remained  in  the  Establishment — when 
we  take  into  view  the  moral  weight  of  these  men  who  were  held  in 
high  esteem  by  their  parishioners,  and  whose  forced  silence  occa- 
sioned deep  and  mutual  distress — and  contrast  this  with  the  com- 
paratively worthless  men  who  were  thrust  into  their  rooms,  and 
whose  surplices  might  be  said,  in  too  many  cases,  to  cover  a multi- 
tude of  sins ; we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  prevalency  of  Puri- 
tanism in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  of  the  power  which  it  might 
have  had  in  moulding  the  general  character  of  the  Church  had  it 
possessed  any  ordinary  freedom  of  action.  And  that  Puritanism 
would  most  certainly  have  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  Church 
of  England,  had  it  not  been  overborne  by  despotism,  its  most  un- 
compromising advocates  are  ready  to  admit.  Heylin,  the  bitter 
opponent  of  Presbytery,  does  not  scruple  to  express  his  thankful- 
ness for  the  early  death  of  Edward  VI,  which  he  says  saved  the 
Church  from  becoming  wholly  Puritan.  The  admission  amounts  to 
a confession  that  the  Anglican  Church  was  Puritan  at  heart,  and 
that,  but  for  the  pressure  of  the  civil  power,  she  would  have  re- 
formed herself  after  the  model  of  other  Reformed  Churches. 

And  here  I cannot  help  indulging  in  a fond  dream.  Had  Eliza- 
beth acted  less  as  the  monarch  and  more  as  the  mother  in  Israel — 
had  she  and  her  councillors  adopted  the  policy  recommended  by 
Calvin,  had  they  given  free  course  to  the  word  of  God,  and  without 
pulling  down  the  fabric  of  the  hierarchy,  converted  it  into  an  en- 
gine for  evangelizing  the  land,  and  while  upholding  the  substance 
of  the  church  service,  relaxed  in  the  minuter  and  more  questionable 
ceremonials,  how  happy  might  have  been  the  consequences  ! We 
venture  to  say,  that  had  such  been  the  case,  there  would  have  been 
no  Dissent,  no  Nonconformity  in  England  worthy  of  the  name  ; no 
civil  wars  between  King  and  Parliament;  no  royal  scaffold  at 

* Marsden’s  Early  Puritans,  i,  108. 
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Whitehall ; no  use  for  a Cromwell  or  a Monk,  no  need  for  a Solemn 
League  or  Westminster  Assembly.  By  a gradual  and  salutary 
process  of  internal  reform,  the  Anglican  Church  might  have  righted 
herself  in  relation  to  all  the  other  churches  of  the  Reformation ; 
nay,  have  become  their  pattern  to  be  admired  and  imitated  in  the 
daytime,  and  their  beacon  to  guide  and  cheer  them  in  the  night ; 
occupying  a position  as  proud  and  commanding  in  Christendom,  as 
her  fleet  has  since  achieved  for  England  on  the  ocean. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LIGHT  OF  NATURE  AND  REVELATION. 

(Concluded  from  p.  50.) 

Compelled,  however,  by  brevity,  to  leave  this  part  of  our 
subject,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  Word  of  Revelation  itself; 
and  here  we  feel  ourselves  treading  on  firm  and  sure  ground.  From 
obscure  doubts  and  dim  surmise  we  come  to  absolute  certainty,  and 
from  shadowy  dawn  we  emerge  all  at  once  into  the  broad  sunlight 
of  heaven  itself ; for  we  deem  it  quite  needless  before  the  members 
of  a Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  to  advance  one  single 
argument  in  defence  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  And  what  does  the  Bible  communicate  regarding  man 
and  his  destiny  ? It  leads  us  back  to  the  time  when  God,  for  his 
own  wise  purposes,  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  shows 
how,  after  passing  through  several  stages  in  succession,  the  latter 
was  at  last  a fit  residence  for  the  creature  in  His  own  image  for 
whom  it  was  designed.  The  origin  of  our  great  progenitor  is  then 
announced  to  us  in  the  following  graphic  terms:  “And  the  Lord 
God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a living  soul.”  Gen.  2 : 7. 
Having  this  for  a starting-point,  it  is  interesting  and  comparatively 
easy  to  trace  the  history  of  the  human  family  down  to  the  present 
period,  and  to  recognize  in  ourselves  the  descendants  of  the  two 
holy  and  happy  beings  who  enjoyed  sweet  communion  with  their 
Maker,  and  the  delightful  retirement  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Did  the  Bible,  however,  only  unfold  this  truth,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  account  for  the  present  degenerate  state  of  mankind. 
What  means  that  constant  violation  of  those  principles  which  even 
conscience  itself  teaches,  ought  to  characterize  the  conduct  of  be- 
ings found  in  the  likeness  of  a God  of  spotless  purity  ? Why 
should  wasting  disease  consume  our  frames,  and  why,  after  a few 
years’  struggle  with  this  feverish  life,  should  we,  notwithstanding 
our  strong  presentiment  of  a coming  eternity,  go  down  into  the 
grave  with  all  its  apparent  dark  and  dreary  oblivion  ? But  the 
difficulty  is  soon  met.  The  story  of  man’s  ruin  by  the  fall,  and  the 
curse  pronounced  upon  him  then,  reveals  an  ample  reason  for  this, 
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and  for  the  thousand  ills  that  beset  him  as  he  passes  through  a 
world  so  proverbial  for  its  vicissitudes  and  trials. 

Strange  reflection,  then,  is  it  not ! that  we  are  bound,  by  the 
common  tie  of  humanity,  to  those  who  stepped  upon  this  lower 
earth  soon  after  its  formation  ? Wonderful,  is  it  not,  to  think  that, 
whatever  changes  the  world  has  undergone,  and  however  varied 
the  circumstances,  men,  as  they  were  ushered  into  existence,  have 
found  themselves,  still,  they  are  but  links  of  that  great  chain 
which  began  to  uncoil  itself  among  the  bowers  of  Eden,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  until  “the  heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  be  dis- 
solved, and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat.” 

But,  in  addition  to  the  simple  disclosure  of  how  the  earth  was 
formed  and  peopled,  and  how  the  crown  fell  from  the  brow  of  man, 
the  Bible  conveys  to  us  a distinct  message  from  the  Most  High, 
which,  without  this  medium,  or  something  equivalent,  never  would 
have  reached  us — we  mean,  the  gracious  purpose  of  God  towards 
his  self-destroyed  and  fallen  creatures.  It  is  here,  that  revelation 
stands  upon  an  exalted  basis  of  its  own.  What  else  could  have 
afforded  satisfactory  relief  to  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  a final 
reckoning  to  which  we  formerly  alluded  ? What  else  could  have 
given  us  anything  like  definite  ideas  regarding  the  character  and 
attributes  of  Him,  who  rules  in  all  and  over  all  ? What  else  could 
have  uplifted  the  veil,  which  hangs  between  us  and  the  eternal 
world,  had  it  not  been  in  a measure  done  by  the  clear  volume  of 
inspiration  ? We  have  brought  these  familiar  facts  thus  promi- 
nently before  you,  it  being  impossible  to  form  correct  views  either 
as  to  man’s  present  position  or  ultimate  destiny,  unless  they  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  troubled  river,  on  whose  agitated  surface  we  are  now  swiftly 
gliding,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a mighty  stream  flowing  from  time 
to  eternity.  Myriads  have  gone  before  us  ; myriads  may  come  after 
us.  All  are  impelled  by  the  same  resistless  power,  and  all,  with- 
out distinction,  shall  at  last  reach  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller 
e’er  returns.  But  here,  Revelation  informs  us,  a line  is  drawn. 
As  individuals,  we  feel  the  first  consciousness  of  existence  ; as  indi- 
viduals, we  endure  all  the  excitement  of  this  fluctuating  life  ; as  in- 
dividuals, we  lay  aside  these  earthly  tenements  ; and,  as  individuals, 
we  land  upon  the  shores  of  immortality.  Yes,  the  spirits  which  even 
now  animate  these  frail  bodies  shall  live,  and,  with  them,  we  shall 
realize  that  future,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  light  we  possess, 
appears  to  us  clothed  in  such  profound  obscurity.  But,  although 
a darkness,  ever  felt,  shrouds  those  realms  unknown  from  our  mortal 
vision,  and  although  it  defies  the  loftiest  flights  of  the  most  acute 
human  intellect  to  penetrate  within  their  hidden  recesses,  and  al- 
though the  privileged  few  who  were  raised  from  the  dead  by  Him, 
who  was  God  as  well  as  man,  have  left  no  vestige  of  a tale  behind 
them  to  tell  us  what  they  saw  or  how  they  felt  while  they  mingled 
for  a season  with  the  souls  of  the  departed,  yet  all  that  is  neces- 
sary as  to  its  character,  and  as  to  what  awaits  us  on  our  entrance 
there,  has  been  fully  made  known. 
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Viewing  man,  then,  as  he  is  represented  in  the  Bible,  and  in 
connection  with  eternity,  what  an  awful  responsibility  is  attached 
to  the  action  of  his  threescore  and  ten  years’  journey  across  the 
beaten  track  of  time  ; how  the  mind  staggers  at  the  thought,  that 
within  this  brief  span  is  determined  the  condition  in  which  he  will 
spend  a life  whose  unlimited  duration  we  struggle  in  vain  to  com- 
prehend ! And  yet,  looking  abroad  over  the  world,  and  contem- 
plating the  every-day  pursuits  of  its  “ busy  brood  of  beings,”  with 
what  saddening  power  are  we  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
great  mass  seem  to  spend  their  fleeting  moments  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  this  ; bound,  as  if  by  some  mysterious  spell, 
— the  victims  of  a most  singular  infatuation  ; deaf  alike  to  the 
voice  of  God  and  man,  they  either  rush  heedlessly  along  life’s 
highway,  or  permit  themselves  to  become  so  absorbed  with  what  is 
passing  around  them,  that  the  very  idea  of  the  world  to  come  is 
all  but  vanished  from  their  minds ; nor,  in  numerous  instances,  is 
the  use  and  the  value  of  this  day  of  grace  found  out,  until  the 
approach  of  death  proclaims  that  it  has  forever  fled  ; — then,  when 
it  is  too  late,  do  they  awake  from  their  slumber,  with  a receding 
shadow  behind  and  a terrific  reality  before!  Their  feelings  may 
find  expression  in  the  dying  accents  of  one  who  wore  the  robes  of 
royalty,  “All  my  possessions  for  a moment  of  time  !”  We  shud- 
der, to  follow  them  further  than  this;  although,  with  the  Bible  for 
our  guide,  we  can,  if  we  may.  How  fearful  and  overwhelming  is 
the  thought  of  meeting  an  offended  God — of  being  forever  sepa- 
rated from  all  that  is  holy  and  pure,  and  compelled  to  pay  an  end- 
less existence  within  sound  of  the  shriek  of  the  suffering  and  the 
wail  of  the  lost  ! 

Dark,  however,  as  is  the  picture  drawn  upon  the  inspired  page 
of  their  final  doom  who  disregard  its  precepts  and  refuse  to  accept 
salvation  on  the  terms  it  proposes,  there  is  a counterpart  to  it,  and 
if  the  one  creates  terror  and  dismay,  the  other  produces  comfort 
and  peace.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  Bible  so  precious.  What  a 
glorious  consummation  to  a life  of  comparative  suffering  and  sorrow, 
does  it  shadow  forth  to  all  who  believe  in  its  doctrines,  and  cast 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Saviour  which  it  offers.  Be  their 
condition  here  what  it  may — a Lazarus  at  the  gate  of  the  rich,  or 
a lonely  blind  beggar  seated  by  the  wayside — a poor  widow  with 
her  barrel  of  meal  and  her  cruse  of  oil,  or  a forlorn  cripple  wait- 
ing for  the  moving  of  the  water  at  Bethesda’s  pool, — it  matters  not, 
when  the  world’s  last  wave  shall  have  swept  over  them,  and  the 
friendly  hand  of  death  broken  the  fetters  that  bind  them  to  morta- 
lity, their  weary,  tempest-tost  spirits  will  be  at  rest ; and  they  will 
find  themselves  in  a region  where  blighted  hopes  and  distressing 
anxieties  are  alike  unknown. 

Who  can  conceive  or  portray  the  feelings  of  a redeemed  soul,  as 
it  realizes  that  at  last  it  has  escaped  from  its  prison-house  of  sin 
and  death,  and  has  become  one  of  the  spotless  multitude'who  sur- 
round the  throne  ? What  rapturous  joy  will  vibrate  through  its 
every  chord,  as  the  eye  for  the  first  time  lights  upon  the  new  Jeru- 
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Salem,  with  its  pearly  gates  and  golden  streets  and  shining  myriads  ; 
and  with  what  a holy  delight  will  its  heaven-tuned  voice  be  mingled 
in  the  hallelujahs  to  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  ! Nor 
shall  this  ever  abate  or  terminate,  but  long  as  the  river  of  life  shall 
flow,  and  long  as  the  everlasting  Father  himself  shall  endure,  so 
long  will  the  sanctified  spirit  continue  to  drink  at  those  fountains 
of  pleasure,  which  are  the  never-failing  portion  of  all  who  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

We  have  thus  taken  a brief,  and,  consequently,  most  imperfect 
survey  of  the  subject  proposed.  If  these  things  be  so,  then  that 
deathless  part  of  our  being  which  we  bear  about  with  us  from  day 
to  day,  and  which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  covering  it  wears,  is 
subject  to  such  a continuous  round  of  emotions,  shall  eternally  exist 
in  a fixed  state  of  inexpressible  happiness  or  unutterable  misery. 
Whether  we  realize  it  or  no,  this  is  inevitable.  Every  day  we  live 
brings  us  nearer  the  period  when  the  present  varied  scene  of  rest- 
less activity  shall  vanish  from  our  sight  like  the  passing  pageantry 
of  a dream  ; and  having  forded  the  river  of  death,  we  shall  verily 
tread  the  confines  of  that  land,  to  which  we  now  look  forward  with 
such  mingled  feelings  of  wonder  and  awe. 

Grateful,  indeed,  should  we  be  that  we  are  not  left  to  grope  our 
way  thither  in  the  dark ; but  possessed  as  we  are  of  a Revelation 
so  sublime,  and  yet  so  simple,  from  the  very  mind  of  Him  who  hath 
dwelt  there  from  all  eternity,  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  aright  the 
stern  realities  of  the  life  we  now  lead,  and  to  delight  in  the  cheer- 
ing hope  of  a happy  home  of  never-to-be-disturhed  tranquillity, 
“where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest.”  One  observation  of  a practical  character,  and  we  are  done. 

God  in  nature  appeals  to  man  in  ten  thousand  forms  and  in  every 
clime ; traverse  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west,  and 
there  is  no  spot  where  his  voice  is  not  heard,  or  his  hand  seen,  or 
his  influence  felt.  In  the  awful  artillery  of  heaven  and  the  gentle 
whispers  of  the  evening  zephyr — in  the  hollow  surge  of  the  ocean 
and  the  gushing  music  of  the  cataract — when  the  tempest  sweeps 
and  the  lightning  rends — the  avalanche  crushes  in  its  descent  or 
the  earthquake  buries  in  its  ruin — by  the  cradle  of  the  infant  and 
the  bed  of  the  dying — in  the  rising  sun  and  the  waning  moon — - 
the  opening  bud  and  the  falling  leaf — the  song  of  birds  and  the 
hum  of  insects.  Not  so  in  Revelation  ; for  although  its  main  idea 
was  communicated  to  man  coeval  with  his  fall,  and  although  ever 
since  then  its  truths  have  been  more  or  less  known,  still  a large 
proportion  of  the  human  race  have  in  all  ages  passed  into  the  wrorld 
of  spirits,  to  whom  it  has,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  been  a sealed 
book  ; even  now,  although  it  is  translated  into  almost  every  spoken 
language,  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  who  are  utterly  igno- 
rant of  its  divine  message,  and  whose  hearts,  in  consequence  of  this, 
have  never  burned  within  them  as  they  listened  to  the  sweet  story 
of  a Saviour’s  love.  When  we  reflect  on  this,  and  call  to  mind 
that  on  those  who  rejoice  in  its  light  devolves  the  noble  duty  and 
the  high  privilege  of  extending  its  circulation  and  pressing  upon 
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their  fellow-men  the  acceptance  of  its  gracious  offers  of  mercy,  how 
forcibly  are  we  called  upon  to  consecrate  our  time,  our  talents,  and 
our  energies  to  this  glorious  work.  Most  truly,  if  we  ourselves 
have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  this  will  be  our  aim.  Our  heart’s 
desire  will  be  kindred  to  that  expressed  in  those  exquisite  lines  by 
one  whose  brilliant  genius  laid  him  in  an  early  grave : 

“ Oh  ! for  a pencil  clipped  in  living  light, 

To  paint  the  agonies  that  Jesus  bore  ; 

Oh  ! for  the  long-lost  harp  of  Jesse’s  might, 

To  hymn  the  Saviour’s  praise  from  shore  to  shore.” 

Time  was  when  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  knew  God  as  he 
is  manifested  in  his  Holy  Word,  and  the  time  shall  again  come 
when  a knowledge  of  this  shall  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  channels  of  the  mighty  deep. 

Let  us  then,  each  in  our  own  sphere,  while  life  lasts  and  oppor- 
tunity presents,  by  our  example,  our  labors,  and  our  prayers,  do 
all  that  in  us  lies  for  the  hastening  of  this  happy  period,  when 
Christ’s  kingdom  shall  extend  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun; 
and  when  in  every  land  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall 
have  been  made  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose.  J.  G. 

Philadelphia. 


WE  WALK  BY  FAITH,  AND  NOT  BY  SIGHT. 

2 Cor.  5 : 7. 

Our  present  life,  whether  we  be  Christians  or  infidels,  is  but 
short.  A little  while,  and  we  shall  be  here ; and  a little  while,  and 
we  shall  not  be  here.  Our  present  life  is  no  more  than  the 
threshold  of  our  existence.  Of  this,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  in  the  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  everlasting  reign  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  once  in  our  world  ; 
he  lived,  died,  rose  again,  and  liveth  now  forever.  These  same 
things  will  be  true  of  all  his  people.  Jesus  says,  “Because  I live, 
ye  shall  live  also.” 

Our  life,  beyond  the  grave,  will  correspond  to  our  present  life. 
“Be  not  deceived,”  says  the  Scripture,  “ God  is  not  mocked;  for 
whatsoever  a man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap : for  he  that 
soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ; but  he  that 
soweth  to  the  spirit,  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life  everlasting.”  Our 
Saviour,  speaking  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  the  subsequent  life, 
says,  “ The  hour  is  coming  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves 
shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth  ; they  that  have  done  good, 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the 
resurrection  of  damnation. ” 

It  is  of  this  future  state  that  the  Apostle  is  speaking  in  the 
context,  when  he  says,  “ We  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this 
tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we  have  a building  of  God,  a house  not 
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made  with  hands,  eternal,  in  the  heavens.  To  this  future  state  of 
blessedness  we,  if  we  be  the  children  of  God,  by  faith,  are  now 
travelling,  knowing  that  whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are 
absent  from  the  Lord.  “For  we  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight.” 

The  believer,  in  the  body,  is  alive.  Iiis  life  he  manifests  by  his 
actions — he  walks.  This  life,  in  the  body,  is  directed,  not  by  sight, 
but  by  faith.  Faith  and  sight  are  here  used  in  contrast.  Faith 
means  the  grace  of  faith  in  the  soul — sight  means  the  vision  of 
things,  as  seen  directly  in  heaven,  where  the  children  of  God  “ shall 
see  Christ  as  he  is,”  and  “know  as  they  are  known.” 

The  doctrine  of  the  text  is,  “ that  faith  is  the  governing  principle 
of  the  believer’s  life faith  meaning  either  the  grace  of  faith,  or 
the  word  of  God  by  which  faith  cometh  in  the  heart,  or  both  con- 
jointly. 

Two  things  are  worthy  of  consideration,  viz.,  what  is  it  to  live 
and  walk  by  faith,  and  what  are  some  of  the  steps  of  faith,  in  the 
believer’s  life,  as  he  journeys  heavenward  ? 

To  live  and  walk  by  faith,  implies  that  a sinner  is  set  free  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  by  justification,  and  is  therefore  alive  unto 
God.  Man,  as  a sinner,  is  condemned  of  God ; the  sinner  having 
violated  God’s  law,  the  law  wa3  ordained  for  life.  It  has  become 
weak  through  the  flesh,  and  is  now  found  unto  death.  Before  God, 
the  whole  world,  Jew  and  Gentile,  are  guilty.  The  curse,  by  reason 
of  sin,  is  universal.  But  it  is  to  sinners,  cursed  under  the  law, 
that  Christ  is  sent.  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  them  that  are 
lost.  The  Son  of  God  became  the  son  of  man.  Born  of  a woman, 
made  under  the  law,  Christ  became  a curse,  to  redeem  them  that 
are  under  the  law ; as  such,  he  is  presented  in  the  Gospel  to  the 
sinner  for  his  pardon.  The  sinner,  accepting  the  Saviour,  as 
offered  in  the  Gospel,  is  set  free  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  by  God’s 
act  of  pardon,  or  justification.  “ He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not 
condemned:  but  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  be- 
cause he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  God.” 

Thus  the  sinner,  who  at  one  moment  was  dead,  under  the  curse 
of  the  law,  is,  at  another,  alive,  by  a free  pardon.  It  is  written, 
“ the  just  shall  live  by  faith.”  The  believing  sinner,  being  justified 
by  faith,  has  peace  with  God — yea,  “ he  has  access  unto  grace,  where- 
in he  stands,  and  rejoiceth  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.” 

But  to  live  by  faith,  and  to  walk  by  faith,  further  implies,  that 
the  sinner  is  made  alive  by  regeneration.  The  sinner  is  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  It  is  not  in  or  of  the  sinner  himself  to  per- 
form a good,  an  acceptable  act  of  obedience.  Still  the  law  of  God 
forbids  every  sin — it  enjoins  perfect  obedience  or  holiness.  The 
call,  the  command  of  Christ  is,  “Be  ye  holy,  as  I that  call  thee 
am  holy.”  To  this  command  the  sinner  is  enabled  to  render  obe- 
dience by  grace.  Quickened  together  with*Christ,  made  to  sit 
with  him  in  heavenly  places,  he  becomes  one  with  Christ.  This 
quickening,  this  union,  is  by  regeneration  and  faith.  The  penitent, 
the  believing  sinner,  renders  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  by  faith 
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in  Christ ; in  one  breath  he  says,  “ I can  do  nothing,”  and  in  the 
next  he  says,  “ I can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  that  strengthen- 
eth  me.”  lie  says,  “ I am  crucified  with  Christ ; nevertheless,  I 
live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me;  and  the  life  that  I now 
live  in  the  flesh,  I live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved 
me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.” 

Thus  it  is  that  a believer  liveth,  while  he  is  in  the  body,  by 
faith.  He  walketh  in  the  daily  discharge  of  those  duties  which  he 
owes  to  God  or  man,  free  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  strength- 
ened by  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ,  in  whom  his  life  is  hid  with 
God. 

But  what  it  is  to  walk  by  faith  can  be  fitly  illustrated  by  a few 
examples.  Abraham  was  a condemned  sinner.  The  God  of  grace 
and  of  glory  appeared  to  him,  and  called  him  to  the  knowledge  of 
himself.  He  called  him  to  leave  his  country  and  his  kindred,  and 
to  go  to  a country  which  the  Lord  should  show  him.  By  faith  he 
went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went.  His  faith  was  reckoned 
to  him  for  righteousness.  By  faith  on  the  promised  Messiah  he 
was  justified — he  passed  from  a state  of  condemnation  to  a state 
of  justification.  Thus  Abraham  lived  and  walked  by  faith — a 
pardoned,  a saved  sinner,  an  example  to  the  faithful  in  all  ages,  of 
what  it  is  to  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight. 

Noah  is  an  example  of  one  walking  by  faith.  He  was  warned 
of  God  of  things  not  seen.  The  Lord  informed  him  of  his  purpose 
to  destroy  the  old  world,  and  directed  him  to  build  an  ark  for  the 
salvation  of  himself  and  family.  Moved  by  fear  of  a pending 
judgment,  though  not  seen,  he  yet  by  faith  built  the  ark,  whereby 
he  and  his  house  were  to  be  saved.  Living  and  walking  by  faith, 
he  built  the  ark,  condemned  the  world,  and  became  heir  of  the 
righteousness  which  is  by  faith,  and  was  saved  in  the  day  when  the 
flood  was  brought  on  the  world  of  the  ungodly.  Thus  did  Noah 
live  and  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight. 

Again,  Moses  is  an  example.  The  Lord  informed  him  of  his 
purpose  to  slay  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  from  the  first-born  of 
Pharaoh,  even  unto  the  first  of  the  maid-servants,  and  all  the  first- 
born of  beasts.  Further,  the  Lord  directed  Moses,  and  through 
him  Israel,  to  observe  the  Passover,  sprinkling  the  blood  there- 
of on  the  two  side-posts,  and  on  the  upper  door-posts  of  the 
houses,  wherein  they  shall  eat  it.  The  Lord,  seeing  this  blood, 
said  he  would  pass  over  their  houses,  and  the  plague  would  not  be 
upon  them,  to  destroy  them,  when  he  would  smite  the  land  of 
Egypt.  Moses  obeyed  God — by  faith  he  kept  the  Passover,  lest 
he  that  destroyed  the  first-born  should  touch  them.  Thus  Moses 
and  Israel  were  saved  by  faith.  They,  too,  walked  by  faith,  and 
not  by  sight.  In  these  examples,  left  for  our  instruction,  we  see 
what  it  is  practically  to  walk  by  faith.  It  is  to  be  free  from  the 
curse  of  the  broken  law,  by  a free  justification,  by  faith  in  Christ — 
it  is  to  walk  in  obedience  to  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
all  in  faith  on  him  who  is  the  Lord  our  righteousness. 

But  it  is  proposed  to  state  some  of  the  steps  of  the  believer’s  journey 
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while  travelling  heavenward,  steps  not  of  an  extraordinary,  but  of 
a common  kind.  « 

One  of  these  is,  the  one  already  alluded  to,  viz.,  his  step  towards 
God  in  his  justification.  There  are  but  two  ways  of  justification, 
viz.,  by  the  law  of  works,  and  by  the  law  of  faith.  The  one  is  for 
the  innocent  creature  ; the  other  is  for  the  guilty  sinner.  The  law 
was  ordained  for  life.  “ He  that  doeth  these  things  shall  live  by 
them,”  is  the  law  to  the  creature.  This  law  is  now  become  weak 
through  the  flesh,  and  is  found  unto  condemnation.  Cursed  are  all 
who  would  live  by  the  deeds  of  the  law ; to  such  Christ  is  dead  in 
vain.  But,  thanks  to  God,  there  is  another  way  whereby  the  sin- 
ner can  live,  and  God  be  just,  while  he  pardons  the  guilty.  This 
is  the  law  of  faith,  wherein  the  righteousness  of  God  is  revealed 
from  faith  to  faith.  The  sinner,  convinced  of  the  heinousness  of  his 
sins,  despairing  of  pardon  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  and  seeing 
Christ,  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  all  who  believe, 
approves  of  this  way  of  salvation,  is  willing  to  be  an  infinite  and 
eternal  debtor  to  the  grace  of  God,  for  his  justification  and  adop- 
tion through  Christ,  into  the  family  of  God.  Thus  seeing  Christ 
to  be  in  all  respects  a suitable  Saviour,  he  renounces  his  own  right- 
eousness, desires  above  all  things  to  win  Christ,  to  be  found  in  him, 
“ having  on,  not  his  own  righteousness,  the  deeds  of  the  law,  but 
that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is 
of  God,  by  Christ.”  The  penitent  sinner,  coming  to  his  right  mind, 
in  the  knowledge  of  all  things,  temporal  and  spiritual,  takes  a step 
towards  God,  against  whom  he  sinned,  and  from  whom  he  departed. 
Coming  to  his  Father,  lie  says,  “ Father,  I have  sinned  against 
Heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
son.”  This  arising,  coming  to  our  Heavenly  Father  and  confess- 
ing our  sins,  is  a step  towards  God  in  our  justification.  Him  thus 
coming,  the  Father  sees  a great  way  ofl‘,  had  compassion  on  him, 
put  on  him  the  best  robe,  the  righteousness  of  his  own  Son,  and 
there  was  joy  in  Heaven  at  his  repentance,  and  salvation. 

Another  step  in  the  believer’s  life  is,  that  of  obedience  to  Christ, 
his  Master  in  heaven.  The  sinner  as  such  is  under  authority  to 
many  masters, — sin,  Satan,  the  world,  and  the  flesh.  Set  free  from 
the  hand  of  every  enemy,  he  serves  the  Lord  Christ  Jesus  as  his 
Master  in  heaven.  He  calls  the  sinner  to  be  holy,  not  to  licentious- 
ness. To  him  the  penitent  sinner  bows.  He  says,  “ Lord,  I am 
thine,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?”  Jesus  presents  to  him  the 
law  of  God,  which  he  has  magnified  and  rendered  honorable,  by 
his  obedience  and  death.  This  law  is  exceeding  broad.  It  extends 
over  bis  whole  life,  it  reaches  to  every  thought,  purpose,  motive, 
principle,  and  act.  But  quickened  by  the  Spirit  and  word  of  God, 
he  delights  in  that  law,  and  says,  “0  how  I love  it,  it  is  my  study 
all  the  day.  It  is  holy,  wise,  and  just,  and  good.”  By  it  he  forms 
his  heart  and  his  life.  He  no  longer  looks  to  sense,  to  time,  to  the 
world:  he  looks  to  God,  to  his  laws,  to  death,  to  judgment,  to 
heaven,  to  hell,  as  unseen,  yet  eternal  realities.  Thus,  whether  the 
believer  eats  or  drinks,  ploughs  or  sows,  buys  or  sells,  he  does  all 


in  the  name  of  Christ.  He  prays,  he  reads  the  word  of  God,  he 
hears  the  Gospel  preached,  he  confesses  Christ’s  name,  is  baptized, 
communes  at  his  table,  he  does  all  in  faith  on  Christ.  Thus  he  is 
owned  of  God  as  his  child ; and  has  a hope  of  an  eternal  inheri- 
tance, reserved  for  him  in  heaven. 

Again,  the  believer,  while  in  the  body,  walks  by  faith  in  the  day 
of  affliction.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  his  children  be  often  in 
affliction.  “ The  afflictions  of  the  righteous  are  many.”  The  Lord 
chastens  every  son  whom  he  receiveth ; otherwise  they  would  be 
bastards  and  not  sons.  These  days,  or  seasons  of  affliction,  are 
not  joyous,  but  grievous.  Nevertheless,  they  are  made  to  work 
out  peacable  fruit  of  righteousness  to  all  who  are  exercised  by  them. 
But  to  whom  do  afflictions  prove  a blessing  ? Many  a one’s  heart, 
like  that  of  Pharaoh’s,  is  hardened  thereby.  Affliction  is  a bless- 
ing to  them,  and  to  them  only,  who  walk  in  and  under  them,  in 
faith.  Such  hear  the  voice  of  God  in  affliction  ; they  know  the  rod, 
and  him  that  has  appointed  it.  In  the  day  of  trouble,  they  neither 
faint  nor  murmur.  They  encourage  themselves  in  the  Lord,  who 
afflicteth  no  one  willingly.  The  tempted,  the  true  believer,  looks 
to  Jesus — he  considers  him  who  endured  such  contradiction  of  sin- 
ners. He  wearies  not,  he  faints  not.  The  days  of  darkness  may 
be  many.  Yet  he  remembers,  that  the  anger  of  the  Lord  is  but 
for  a moment — that  weeping  may  endure  for  a night,  yet  joy  com- 
eth  again  in  the  morning.  Truly,  in  trouble,  the  believer  walketh 
by  faith,  and  not  by  sight.  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  in  the  deep 
waters;  but  what  he  knoweth  not  now,  he  shall  know  hereafter. 
He  believeth  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good,  to  them 
who  love  God,  and  who  are  the  called,  according  to  his  purpose. 

Finally,  the  believer  walks  by  faith,  in  view  of  death.  It  is 
appointed,  on  account  of  sin,  to  all  men.  “ Dust  thou  art,  and 
to  dust  thou  shalt  return.”  Death  hath  reigned  from  Adam  to 
Moses  to  the  present  hour,  and  will  to  the  end  of  time.  Flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  Even  to  the  righteous, 
death  is  desirable.  Who  would  live  always  ? 

Yet  how  few  live  mindful  of  death  and  its  eternal  consequences ! 
None  does,  but  he  that  is  walking  by  faith.  He,  like  Noah,  is 
warned  of  changes  yet  to  come.  To  him,  his  faith  is  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen,  and  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for.  The 
believer  sees  death  appointed  for  him,  though  he  be  in  perfect 
health.  He  is  thereby  led  to  count  his  days,  and  to  apply  his 
heart  to  wisdom.  In  the  midst  of  health,  he  sees  sickness ; in  the 
midst  of  life,  he  sees  death.  Thus  he  does  daily.  He  purposes, 
he  plans,  he  acts,  in  view  of  death,  and  that  he  cannot  tell  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth.  He  ever  says,  “ If  the  Lord  will,  I will  do 
; so  and  so.” 

The  believer  acts  as  a servant,  whose  master  is  gone  to  a far 
; country,  and  whose  return  he  daily  expects.  The  master  return- 
i ing,  and  finding  him  thus  acting,  will  gird  himself,  make  him  sit 
] down  to  meat,  and  will  come  forth  and  serve  him.  And  if  he  shall 
come  in  the  second  watch,  or  come  in  the  third  watch,  and  find 
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them  so,  blessed  are  those  servants : for  they  walked,  they  lived, 
by  faith,  and  not  by  sight. 

Reader,  such  is  an  imperfect  account  of  a penitent,  a believing 
sinner’s  life.  He  lives  daily  in  view  of  the  infinite  realities  of  an 
invisible  world,  yet  revealed  to  him  in  the  word  of  God.  By  these 
unseen,  and  yet  revealed  truths,  he  frames  his  heart  and  life.  His 
faith  is  to  him  the  evidence  of  things,  not  seen  by  the  eye  of  sense  ; 
and  it  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for.  He  does  not  see  these 
things  by  sight,  directly  as  they  are  and  will  be  seen  in  heaven,  by 
the  glorified  believer ; yet  seen  by  faith,  however  imperfectly,  they 
influence  him  to  a choice  of  God,  of  a religious  life,  and  to  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  knowing  that  in 
this  way,  every  other  great  thing  will  be  added. 

Reader,  permit  the  inquiry  before  God, — Art  thou  warned  of  the 
wrath  to  come?  Art  thou  called  to  repentance,  and  to  the  bearing 
of  fruits  worthy  of  repentance  ? Have  you  been  moved,  by  hope 
and  fear,  to  flee  to  the  Saviour  ? Are  you  seeking  pardon  and 
cleansing  in  his  blood,  and  by  his  Spirit  ? Are  you  endeavoring  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  and  to  go  along  the  narrow  way  of 
life?  Then  blessed  art  thou;  for  you  are  walking  by  faith,  and 
not  by  sight.  Thus  live  in  faith,  walk  in  faith,  that  you  may  ex- 
perience the  end  of  faith,  “ the  salvation  of  your  soul.” 

“ The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I shall  not  want. 

“ He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  : he  leadeth  me  be- 
side the  still  waters. 

“ He  restoreth  my  soul : he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteous- 
ness, for  his  name’s  sake. 

“Yea,  though  I walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
will  fear  no  evil:  for  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff, 
they  comfort  me. 

“ Thou  preparest  a table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  ene- 
mies : thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil ; my  cup  runneth  over. 

“ Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life:  and  I will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever.”  M. 


THE  WALLOONS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  is  that  of  the  Walloons.  The  name  belonged  to  that 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  Low  Countries — as  the  modern 
kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium  were  formerly  called, — which 
used  the  French  language.  They  came  originally  from  France,  in 
the  first  instance,  drawn  perhaps  by  the  civil  immunities  and  com- 
mercial activity  of  the  cities  of  Flanders,  and  in  later  times  driven 
thither  by  the  bloody  spirit  of  persecution.  The  Low  Countries, 
in  Luther’s  days,  was  divided  into  seventeen  provinces.  Ten  of  them, 
after  a short  struggle  in  that  great  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  of 
which  Schiller  has  given  so  graphic  an  account,  succumbed  to 
Spain,  reassumed  the  Roman  yoke,  and  have  ever  since  been  noted 
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as  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Popery.  Within  these  provinces  there 
was,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  a vast  Walloon  population, 
including  persons  of  all  ranks, — nobles,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
farmers,  &c. 

No  sooner  had  the  tidings  reached  the  regions  in  which  the 
Walloons  had  settled,  of  the  heroic  protests  against  the  tyranny  of 
Rome,  than  they  called  forth  a joyful  response  from  many  hearts. 
Indeed,  the  way  of  the  Lord  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  fully 
prepared  here  as  in  any  part  of  Germany,  and  many  had  been  so 
made  ready  by  various  causes,  that  the  instant  they  heard  “ the  glad 
tidings”  they  were  prepared  to  give  them  a hearty  welcome.  The 
sad,  yet  glorious  story  of  the  old  Augustinian  convent  of  Antwerp, 
has  been  told  by  D’Aubignd,  and  need  not  be  rehearsed  even  if  our 
limits  allowed. 

The  first  preacher  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  as  ac- 
cepted by  the  Swiss  churches  (and  in  whom,  therefore,  we  as  Re- 
formed and  Presbyterians  may  be  supposed  to  feel  a special  in- 
terest), within  the  Walloon  provinces,  was  Pierre  Brully.  He  had 
been  previously  minister  of  a church  at  Strasburgh,  and  came  to 
labor  as  a missionary  in  Flanders,  upon  the  earnest  invitation  of 
the  Walloon  Protestants.  His  efforts  were  richly  successful,  and 
he  there  won  for  himself  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  having  been 
committed  to  the  flames  in  1545.  A few  years  later,  about  the 
time  when  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  began,  there  was  a fair  pros- 
pect that  the  cause  of  Reformation  would  gain  a complete  triumph 
in  all  the  seventeen  provinces.  In  a letter  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
prefixed  to  their  first  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Flemish  Protestants 
declared  that  more  than  100,000  men  were  ready  to  sign  it, — men 
able,  if  so  disposed,  to  defend  their  rights  by  their  arms.  But 
these  fair  prospects,  in  the  ten  provinces  already  referred  to,  were 
soon  clouded,  partly  by  the  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  partly 
by  the  ill-advised  procedure  of  some  of  the  Reformed,  who,  in  the 
hotness  of  their  zeal  forgot  that  divine  word,  “ He  who  believeth 
will  not  make  haste.”  As  if  ashamed  and  angry  at  themselves  for 
having  so  long  supported  a system  of  worship  which  they  now 
deemed  a frightful  idolatry,  the  people  in  various  places  rushed  to 
the  churches,  and  quickly  emptied  them  of  all  the  monuments  of 
idolatry.  Many  who  had  begun  to  inquire  after  the  way  of  truth, 
were  shocked  by  the  sacrilegious  outrages,  as  they  regarded  them, 
and  the  government  was  roused  to  put  forth  all  its  energies,  to 
punish  the  iconoclasts,  and  to  extirpate  the  spirit  of  reform. 

Many  Walloons  now  sought  refuge  from  the  storm,  in  Friesland 
and  North  Holland.  But  great  numbers  remained  in  their  old 
homes,  and  in  the  hope  of  better  times,  endeavored  to  hide  the  ex- 
istence of  their  congregations  by  giving  them  fanciful  names,  that 
seemed  to  identify  them  with  literature  rather  than  religion.  Thus, 
the  church  of  Oudenarde  was  called  the  church  “of  the  Fleur  de 
Lys that  of  Tournay,  the  church  “ of  the  Palme  ;”  that  at  Lisle, 
the  church  “of  the  Rose;”  the-  church  of  Mons  and  Quesnoy,  was 
that  “ of  the  Olive  the  church  of  Douay,  was  that  “ of  the  Sheaf.” 
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From  the  first  outbreak  of  persecution,  the  stream  of  "Walloon 
emigration  continued  to  flow,  although  there  were  particular  seasons 
when  its  volume  was  largely  increased.  During  the  reign  of 
the  pious  Edward  YI,  multitudes  sought  refuge  in  England,  and 
established  themselves  not  only  in  London,  but  in  many  provincial 
towns.  Even  so  far  north  as  Scotland  there  were  colonies  of  the 
exiled  Walloons.  Of  course  the  church  in  London  was  prominent 
in  position  and  influence,  but  some  of  those  in  the  interior  were 
scarcely  inferior  in  point  of  numbers.  The  church  at  Colchester 
contained  2500  members,  and  that  at  Norwich  was  also  very  large. 
The  pious  Walloons  amply  rewarded  the  kindness  of  their  English 
friends,  for  they  brought  with  them  a good  deal  of  capital,  besides 
their  intelligence,  their  industry,  their  knowledge  of  various  useful 
arts,  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  England : and  if  they 
had  been  allowed  to  stay  undisturbed,  they  would  have  given  a 
mighty  impulse  to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
Britain.  But  Popish  bigotry  is  as  blind  as  it  is  cruel.  When  the 
Bloody  Mary  ascended  the  throne,  the  exiles  were  speedily  com- 
pelled to  seek  a new  home,  and  the  great  mass  turned  their  faces 
towards  Holland,  which  henceforth  gathered  to  itself  and  became 
the  permanent  abode  of  the  Walloons.  Here  their  churches  were 
so  numerous  as  to  constitute  a Synod  of  their  own,  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Dutch  church,  yet  the  two  were  so  closely  allied  in 
doctrine,  polity,  and  sympathy,  that  they  were  to  all  intents  or- 
ganically one.  In  all  the  principal  towns  of  Holland,  Walloon 
churches  were  founded,  many  of  which  still  survive.  Among  these, 
perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  was  the  Church  of  Embden — a 
church  renowned  for  her  antiquity,  her  religious  freedom,  her  zeal 
for  the  truth,  and  manifold  labors  of  love  in  spreading  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel.  For  these  reasons  she  was  long  regarded  and 
revered  as  a second  Geneva.  If  any  of  the  churches  of  the  Ne- 
therlands were  in  doubt  respecting  some  doctrinal  point,  or  some 
question  of  discipline,  or  usage  in  worship,  and  wanted  wise  and 
candid  advice,  they  were  sure  to  seek  for  it  from  the  Church  of 
Embden,  and  they  never  asked  in  vain.  If  any  of  them  needed 
ministers,  Embden  was  the  seminary  that  furnished  the  supply.  If 
there  was  in  any  quarter  a dearth  of  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Embden  was  the  depository  whence  they  were  obtained.  Indeed, 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  which  was  at  a very  early  day  made  at 
Embden  for  the  use  of  the  Flemish  churches  of  Holland,  was  the 
only  one  in  circulation,  until  the  publication  of  the  new  version, 
prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  1618-19.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  first  National  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  should  be  held  in  a town 
so  renowned  for  the  energetic  piety  of  its  people, — a town  which 
had  so  kindly  opened  its  arms  to  embrace  the  refugees  of  Germany, 
England,  and  France,  who  had  been  compelled  to  quit  their  natal 
soil  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  It  is  proper  to 
add  that  these  Christian  exiles,  after  a peaceful  and  pleasant  resi- 
dence there  of  some  years,  united  in  presenting  to  the  old  Cathe- 
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dral  Church  of  the  city  a magnificent  painted  window,  as  a token 
of  their  gratitude  and  a monument  of  Embden  generosity.  It  bore 
the  following  inscription  : “ The  members  of  the  Refugee  Churches 
residing  at  Embden  as  citizens  of  this  hospitable  city,  have  pre- 
sented this  window  to  their  brethren  in  Christ,  who  received  them 
in  a manner  so  loving.  And  their  prayer  for  them  is,  that  they  may 
enjoy  the  grace  and  peace  of  God  our  Father,  and  may  persevere 
in  the  true  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen.” 

The  first  Walloon  Synod  was  held  in  1577  ; and  in  a National 
Convention  of  Flemish  and  Walloon  ministers  and  elders,  held  in 
1578,  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  hold  their  own  Synods  sepa- 
rately from  those  of  their  Low  Dutch  brethren,  a resolution  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  National  (Dutch)  Synod  of  Middleburgh,  in 
1581,  and  by  that  of  Hague,  1586.  It  is  right  to  say  that  this 
separation  was  not  in  any  proper  sense  a secession,  nor  was  it  the 
offspring  of  a divisive  spirit.  Difference  of  language  was  the  alone 
ground  of  it.  In  all  essential  points  the  two  churches  were  one. 
The  old  Belgic  Confession — which  the  Synod  of  Dort  revised — was 
originally  drawn  up  by  Walloon  pastors,  and  was  written  in  French. 
It  is  still  the  Confession  of  the  Walloon  churches,  and  we  are  as- 
sured that  they  hold  fast  to  their  profession  of  the  precious  truth 
embodied  in  it  with  an  undeviating  steadfastness.  F. 


UNION  PRAYER  MEETING— MR.  BLACK’S  ADDRESS. 

[For  a number  of  years,  it  lias  been  the  practice  of  the  various  churches  in  this  city, 
in  connection  with  the  Associate,  the  Associate  Reformed,  and  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Churches,  to  meet  on  the  afternoon  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  alternately  in  the 
churches  of  the  respective  bodies,  in  a union  prayer  meeting.  Hitherto  these  exercises 
have  been  of  a very  agreeable,  and  we  doubt  not,  profitable  nature.  On  lastThanksgiving 
Day  large  representations  of  the  congregations,  in  the  city,  met  in  the  First  Associate 
Church  (Rev.  F.  Church’s)  for  the  usual  purpose.  The  meeting  was  very  large. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Beveredge,  of  the  Associate,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Dales,  D.D.,of  the  Associate  Reformed,  and  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Black,  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian, while  other  exercises  of  prayer  and  praise  were  conducted  by  the  different 
pastors  present.  The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  which 
has  yet  been  held,  and  the  addresses  were  received  with  much  favor.  These  meet- 
ings are  an  illustration  of  the  language  of  Divine  inspiration,  “ Behold,  how  good 
and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.”  Mr.  Black,  at  the 
request  of  some  friends,  has  given  a copy  of  his  address  for  publication  in  the  perio- 
dicals of  the  respective  Churches.  It  is  as  follows. — Ed.] 

MR.  BLACK’S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Chairman — We  are  assembled  here  to-day,  under  circum- 
stances peculiarly  gratifying  and  important.  So  many  of  the 
friends  of  Christ  met  together,  from  separate  communions  and 
separate  churches — holding,  however  slightly,  different  creeds — 
must  be  regarded,  I think,  as  an  extraordinary  and  interesting 
occasion. 

We  have  been  engaged,  in  the  morning,  with  a million  voices  in 
this  great  country,  in  expressing  earnest  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly 
Benefactor  for  his  innumerable  mercies,  and  it  was  highly  pro- 
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per  and  becoming.  But,  sir,  the  recurrence  of  the  thanksgiving 
season  has  presented,  to  my  own  feelings  at  least,  nothing  more 
gratifying  and  congenial  than  the  spectacle  we  now  and  here  are 
permitted  to  witness.  Here,  undoubtedly,  is  everything  that  is 
calculated  to  refresh  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  Redeemer’s 
heritage. 

Nor  will  it,  in  the  slightest,  interrupt  this  “excellent,  good  feel- 
ing,” when  we  reflect  upon  the  motive  which  has  doubtless  influ- 
enced us  in  coming  to-day  into  this  great  temple  of  the  Almighty. 
That  motive  was  altogether  commendable  and  praiseworthy,  and  it 
is  that  which  is  even  now  felt  in  every  heart  in  this  vast  assembly. 
It  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  a feeling  of  earnest  desire  for  union  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  And,  in  mentioning  this,  I cannot  repress  the 
spontaneous  wish, — would  to  God,  that  a sentiment  so  deep  and 
pervading  might  instantly  be  gratified, — that  the  reproach  and  stain 
upon  Christ’s  mystical  body  may  be  removed  henceforth  and  for- 
ever ! Let  us  indulge  in  the  pleasing  hope,  that  the  events  of  this 
day — enough  of  themselves  to  make  our  homage  rise  and  increase 
tenfold  our  gratitude — are  auspicious,  and  presage  the  dawning  of 
a brighter  period,  when,  imperfections  at  an  end  in  the  Church  of 
God,  her  members  shall  see  eye  to  eye  in  doctrine,  order,  and  wor- 
ship, and  the  time  shall  have  arrived  when  the  Lord  shall  give 
them  one  heart  and  one  way. 

Having  mentioned  what  I presume  to  be  the  general  feeling 
here,  I may  as  well,  in  the  few  remarks  I have  to  make,  attempt 
its  illustration,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  how  far  such  a sentiment 
is  just  and  proper.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  is  entirely  so,  and 
hence  it  should  be  cultivated  with  increased  earnestness  and  unabated 
zeal.  The  point  of  discussion,  then,  is  as  follows.  Union  in  the 
Church  of  God  is  most  desirable.  I shall  briefly  assign  some  rea- 
sons in  support  of  this  proposition,  leaving  for  others  better  quali- 
fied to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  union  may  be  most  speedily 
and  satisfactorily  accomplished  ; and  with  the  hope,  too,  that  when 
consummated,  it  may  last.  Union  in  the  Church  of  God  is  most 
desirable,  I observe : 

I.  Because  disruption,  or  disunion,  is  a sin;  or,  to  render  the 
position  more  emphatic,  disunion  is  the  crying  sin  of  the  churches. 

This,  I am  fully  aware,  is  to  take  high  ground  in  the  matter ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  it  can  be  maintained.  It  is  admitted,  that 
we  have,  obviously  enough,  other  sins  and  other  evils  to  be  lamented 
in  the  Church ; but  none  of  these  are  as  bad  in  their  nature,  or*as 
injurious  in  their  tendency,  as  schism  in  the  body  of  Christ. 

I desire,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  to  be  misunderstood  in  these  re- 
marks. They  may  be  susceptible  of  a different  interpretation  from 
what  we  design  they  should  have.  To  be  plain,  then,  to  avoid  mis- 
conception, these  sins  and  evils  are  to  be  fully  exposed,  and  the 
proper  rebuke  administered  when  they  exist.  Thus,  for  example, 
we  cannot  too  much  deplore  the  spiritual  lethargy  which,  as  some 
deadly  opiate,  seems  to  have  settled  among  many  professors,  in  their 
shameful  and  cruel  neglect  of  Christ’s  house  and  its  blessed  insti- 
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tutions ; nor  can  we  too  sincerely  lament  the  niggardliness  of  the 
rich,  who  can  “eat  and  drink,  and  amass  gold,  and  gratify  lust,” 
but  who  have  little  or  nothing  to  contribute  when  Christ’s  claims 
are  urged.  And  thus  would  we  say  respecting  a thousand  other 
things  in  which  the  Church  is  worthy  of  blame.  And  these  things, 
too,  are  indeed  bad,  very  bad  ; but  to  be  guilty  of  rending  the  body 
of  Christ,  is  even  worse. 

I am  aware  that  it  will  be  replied  here,  These  remarks  can  have 
no  application  to  the  Church  now,  which,  though  apparently  schis- 
matic and  divided,  has  nevertheless  invisible  unity,  and  is  really 
but  one  in  her  glorious  Head  and  Lord.  “ The  rays  of  the  sun,” 
say  apologists  for  existing  divisions,  “ are  everywhere  diffused 
through  the  bright  universe  ; but  if  his  scattered  beams  be  traced, 
all  will  be  found  to  meet  in  a common,  radiating  centre.  The 
branches  of  a tree  are  many,  and  spread  on  every  side,  but  all 
meet  in  the  root  or  trunk.  Thus,  while  there  is  circumstantial 
variety  in  the  works  of  God,  yet  there  is  absolute  unity  in  all  that 
He  has  formed.” 

The  considerations  here  presented  are  well  enough  when  applied 
to  physical  and  material  objects  for  natural  purposes,  but  will 
hardly,  we  think,  serve  adequately  to  illustrate  union  with  Christ. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  spreading  branches  all  meet  in  the  root, 
and  are  equally  supported;  but  this  is  not  the  only  point  of  iden- 
tity, nor  is  it,  we  think,  the  most  important.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  they  are  identical  in  substance,  and  that  there  is  in 
the  branch  the  same  wood  as  is  found  in  the  root,  and  the  same  sap 
pervades  them  both.  So  they  that  are  joined  to  the  Lord  are  one 
spirit,  and  the  same  mind  dwelling  in  them  that  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus.  To  abbreviate,  there  is  but  one  sentiment,  one  doctrine. 
Can  this  glorious  and  important  truth,  then,  be  illustrated  in  its 
perfect  identity  and  oneness  by  a tree  and  its  branches,  as  refer- 
ring to  the  multifarious  and  conflicting  sects  of  Christians,  and 
yet  having  supposed  unity  ? I submit  that  the  analogy  utterly 
fails  ; and  that  when  Christ  employed  the  familiar  similitude  in 
His  doctrine,  it  was  not  at  least  for  the  purpose  alleged. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  admitting  all  that  is  claimed  for  invisible 
union  (which  I will  not  be  understood  as  lowering  ; it  is  the  highest 
privilege  the  Christian  can  enjoy),  is  not  the  honor  of  Christ  in- 
timately and  imperishably  associated  with  an  external  and  visible 
union  among  his  own  ? What  name,  praise,  or  glory,  can  He 
have  among  those  who  are,  unhappily,  divided  ? Are  their  dis- 
tracting feuds  and  schisms  the  adorning  of  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour?  Oh,  sir,  men  may  frame  apologies,  and  plead,  in  extenua- 
tion for  separate  organizations,  man’s  imperfection,  but  it  must  be 
so  that  sectarianism  and  disunion  are  the  crying  sins  of  the  Church 
in  this  age. 

Feeling  that  this  is  a grave  charge,  we  shall  not  dismiss  this 
part  of  the  subject  without  farther  effort  to  substantiate,  if  possible, 
our  allegation.  Let  us,  then,  a little  more  searchingly  examine  the 
subject,  and  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  we  shall  be  convinced 
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that  it  is  just  as  we  state.  Take,  then,  for  example,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  visible  Church.  Her  illustrious  Founder  is  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  himself.  He  gave  her  laws  and  institutions,  and  a 
perfect  model  in  her  organization.  Now  the  inquiry  here  ought  to 
be  to  us  supremely  interesting,  What  was  this  model  ? And  the 
answer  is,  necessarily,  that  model,  which  Christ  gave,  was  for  but 
one  Church.  This,  then,  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  any  de- 
parture from  the  original  law  and  constitution  of  the  Church  in- 
volves sin.  It  may  be,  that  in  some  cases  it  will  be  slight ; but, 
however  slight  that  variation,  it  is  nevertheless  a violation  of  “the 
law  of  the  House”  laid  down  by  its  glorious  Head. 

What,  then,  does  the  issue  of  this  matter  amount  to  ? To  pre- 
cisely and  simply  this,  that  separate  communion  in  the  Church  ; 
or,  as  well  expressed  by  another,  “ separate  Churches  of  Christ, 
holding  different  creeds,  necessarily  infers  something  wrong.”  But 
there  are  separate  communions  and  separate  creeds,  as  we,  who  are 
here  assembled,  of  different  names,  and  different  denominations, 
are  witnesses  this  day.  There  is,  then,  criminality  somewhere, 
and  among  ourselves.  Where  is  it,  Mr.  Chairman  ? It  behooves 
us  to  inquire  into  this  matter  with  as  much  earnestness  and  deep 
concern  as  the  Twelve  inquired  individually  of  Christ,  when  told, 
as  they  sat  at  meat,  “One  of  you,  which  eateth  with  me,  shall  be- 
tray me.  And  they  began  to  be  sorrowful,  and  to  say  unto  Him, 
one  by  one,  Is  it  I ? And  another  said,  Is  it  I ?”  Oh,  for  the 
divisions  in  Reuben,  let  there  be  great  searchings  of  heart ! 

II.  Another  reason  that  we  assign,  in  view  of  union  being  most 
desirable,  is,  that  the  Apostles,  who  well  understood  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  primitive  Christian  Church,  in  accordance  therewith, 
uniformly  denounced  schism.  Whenever  schism  appeared  in  their 
own  times,  it  received,  as  it  justly  merited,  their  stern  rebuke.  We 
have  a familiar  instance  of  this  in  the  history  of  the  Church  at 
Corinth.  Paul  addressed  them  very  affectionately  in  his  Epistles, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  boldly  reproved  them  for  the  divisions  that 
were  among  them.  And  to  make  his  address  most  impressive,  he 
solemnly  adjures  them  in  the  name  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  1 : 10-13), 
“ Now,  I beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no 
divisions  among  you  ; but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in 
the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment.  For  it  hath  been  de- 
clared unto  me  of  you,  my  brethren,  by  them  which  are  of  the 
house  of  Chloe,  that  there  are  contentions  among  you.  Now  this 
I say,  that  every  one  of  you  saith,  I am  of  Paul,  and  I of  Apollos, 
and  I of  Cephas,  and  I of  Christ  ? Is  Christ  divided?  Was  Paul 
crucified  for  you  ? or  were  ye  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul?”  The 
same  doctrine  is  specifically  taught  in  the  Word  of  exhortation  ad- 
dressed to  the  Church  at  Ephesus.  Ephesians  4 : 3-6,  “Endeavor- 
ing to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  There  is 
one  body  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your 
calling.  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  One  God  and  Father 
of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  in  you  all.”  And  by  an  almost  innu- 
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merable  variety  of  pleasing  metaphor  and  interesting  similitude, 
both  prophets  and  apostles  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  how  good 
a thing  it  is,  and  how  becoming  well  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity.  But  upon  these  we  cannot  enter. 

III.  We  pass,  thirdly,  to  mention,  that  union  is  most  desirable, 
because  it  would  be  accompanied  with  signal,  I had  almost  said, 
unspeakable  advantages.  These  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  exceedingly  palpable ; but  it  is  only  a few  that,  with  great 
brevity,  we  shall  be  enable  to  enumerate.  In  case  of  union  of 
Churches,  there  would  be, 

First,  The  advantage  of  increased  counsel  in  grave  and  important 
matters  th%t  occupy  necessarily  their  attention.  “In  the  multi- 
tude of  counsellors,”  says  the  royal  proverbialist,  “ there  is  safety.” 
The  Church,  not  unfrequently,  has  to  proceed  with  great  caution 
and  prudence  in  the  adoption  of  measures,  lest  these  prove  inju- 
rious and  prejudicial,  rather  than  salutary  and  wise.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  there  would  be  the  greater  probability  and  hope  of 
attaining  to  that  which  is  judicious  and  wholesome  in  her  legisla- 
tion in  all  respects,  by  an  increase  of  numbers  for  counsel  and 
advice.  Then  would  she  be  most  likely  to  reach  favorable  issues 
in  solemn  enactments.  And  if  all  this  is  so,  would  not  union  be 
an  invaluable  blessing  for  the  Church  of  Christ  ? Sir,  what  untold 
advantages  would  inevitably  result  from  the  vast  amount  of  lay 
and  ministerial  talent  that  could  be  mustered  in  her  grave  councils 
and  solemn  assemblies,  that  she  does  not  and  cannot  now  enjoy  ? 
And,  sir,  she  needs  them  all  in  a firm  and  united  combination  and 
consolidated  phalanx,  when  we  consider  who  are  and  what  are  the 
strength  and  sagacity  of  her  enemies. 

Secondly,  There  would  be  the  advantage  of  being  able  more  fully 
to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  in 
this  intelligent  assembly,  what  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  : a spirit 
of  concord  and  sacred  harmony,  of  fraternal  kindness  and  brotherly 
love ; a spirit  of  blessed  and  Godlike  unity  ; yea,  a spirit  which 
lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being  in  the  absolute  and  undivided 
essence  of  God  himself.  Thus  our  blessed  Lord  teaches  in  his 
intercessory  prayer  within  the  veil,  “ That  they  all  may  be  one,  as 
thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one 
in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  farther,  than  to  inquire,  How 
can  the  Church  adequately  illustrate  this  spirit  of  Christianity, 
separated  and  divided  ? 

Thirdly,  I mention,  lastly,  that  union  would  be  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  Christ’s  kingdom,  and  hence  most  desirable. 

I present  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  a bare  outline  of  what  might  easily 
be  enlarged  and  insisted  upon  at  length.  The  advantage  mentioned 
would  be  realized  in  the  operations  of  the  Church  at  home,  as  well 
as  be  witnessed  in  the  efforts  she  puts  forth  in  the  far-off  and  dis- 
tant regions  of  the  earth.  Our  congregations  here,  many  of  them 
feeble  and  paralysed  by  disunion,  would  be  remarkably  strength- 
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ened  and  encouraged  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty  ; our  vacancies,  which  have  no  pastors  to  exercise  among 
them  the  functions  of  the  holy  ministry, — what  inestimable  bless- 
ings would  they  realize,  in  such  an  event,  that  they  cannot  now 
possibly,  in  their  fragmentary  and  divided  state!  And  if  we  cast 
our  eyes  over  the  broad  wastes  of  Heathenism,  the  tongue  falters 
in  the  attempt  to  tell  the  vast  importance  of  concentrated  and 
united  energies  among  those  who  are  sitting  in  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death.  Instead  of  a mere  handful  of  feeble  and  dispirited 
missionaries,  worn  down  with  ceaseless  toil  and  fatigue  in  an  un- 
friendly clime,  you  would  have  troops  of  Christ’s  good  soldiers, 
marshalled  and  equipped  for  war,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy’s 
country.  Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  these  considerations,  imper- 
fectly stated,  we  find  that  union  in  the  Church  of  God  is  most  de- 
sirable, and  would  be  truly  an  inestimable  blessing.  If  we  feel  thus, 
we  observe,  in  conclusion,  wo  shall  continue,  despite  the  discou- 
ragements that  surround  us,  to  pray  for  it  with  earnest  and  undivided 
hearts ; and  oh,  how  much  encouragement  have  we  to  plead  with 
God  that  He  would  even  grant  us  this  request ! The  effectual  fer- 
vent prayer  of  one  avails  much  ; what,  then,  may  we  reasonably 
anticipate  shall  be  the  return  sent  in  answer  to  the  entreaties  of 
the  many  ? Ye  are  this  day  a multitude ; cry,  then,  unto  your 
God,  that  He  may  give  his  people  one  heart  and  one  way,  and 
enable  them  to  see  eye  to  eye  in  all  that  concerns  his  glory  and 
worship,  that  henceforth  in  going  to  the  house  of  God  in  company, 
they  may  be  found  serving  the  Lord  with  one  consent. 


LETTER  FROM  IRELAND. 

December  31,  1856. 

Dear  Brother, — I mentioned  in  my  last  communication  that 
though  Evangelical  Churches  in  Ireland  still  have  their  contro- 
versies,  “ the  age  of  controversy”  is  gone,  at  least  for  the  present. 
We  seldom  now  see  “ wars  of  faith  preventing  works  of  love.”  The 
Establishment  question  is  perhaps  the  “chief  root  of  bitterness” 
left  among  us,  and  for  some  time  it  is  likely  to  remain  a “ troubler 
of  Israel.”  The  state  of  matters  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  this.  In 
England,  about  one-half  the  population  belongs  to  the  Established 
Church.  The  vast  wealth  of  the  Establishment,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly the  property  of  the  English  people,  is  restricted  by  law  to  the 
Church  of  one-half  the  people.  In  Scotland,  the  revenues  of  the 
“National”  Church  belong  bylaw  to  a body  containing  less  than  a 
third  of  the  nation.  Ireland  is  worst  of  all.  The  Established  Church 
here  does  not  include  more  than  one-eighth  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  unjust  and  anomalous  state  of  things  cannot 
always  continue,  and  that,  till  it  is  changed,  we  must  have  agita- 
tion. The  unendowed  majority  will  not  cease  to  ask,  why  the 
churches  of  the  minority  should  continue  to  hold  such  a vast  mass 
of  national  wealth.  The  minority  will  resent  and  resist  all  attempts 
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at  a change.  They  cannot,  however,  stop  the  necessary  progress 
of  events.  Two  convictions  are  fast  taking  hold  of  the  religious 
mind  of  our  country : one  of  them  cherished  by  the  distinguished 
framers  of  your  Constitution  : the  other  illustrated  by  the  universal 
experience  of  the  American  Church.  The  first  is,  that  one  class 
of  men  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  support  the  religion  of  another 
class  of  men.  The  second  is,  that  Christianity,  like  commerce,  has 
a spring  of  vital  energy  within  itself ; and  that  all  governmental 
interference  with  it,  whether  to  control  or  to  foster,  tends  only  to 
cramp  that  energy.  The  spread  of  these  convictions  will  work 
out  the  solution  of  the  “ Establishment”  difficulty.  And  few  im- 
partial observers  of  the  signs  of  the  times  can  doubt  that  they  are 
spreading. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland, 
though  an  endowed  Church,  is  not  established.  Its  ministers  an- 
nually receive  about  $350  each  from  the  government,  and  the  rest 
of  their  income  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  Church  mem- 
bers. This,  the  largest  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  after  the 
Establishment,  contains  nearly  five  hundred  congregations,  with  as 
many  ministers.  These  congregations  are  planted  chiefly  in  Ulster  ; 
but  they  are  also  found,  though  in  smaller  numbers,  in  the  other 
provinces.  According  to  the  last  published  returns,  they  contain 
a population  of  nearly  half  a million.  Few  churches  in  Christen- 
dom have  presented  for  the  last  twenty  years  so  many  evidences  of 
revival.  You  are  aware  that  the  General  Assembly  was  formed 
A.  D.  1840,  by  the  union  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Seces- 
sion Synod.  The  former  was  much  the  larger  body.  Many  re- 
member it  in  a deplorable  condition.  Arianism  and  Arminianism 
were  taught  from  many  of  its  pulpits : from  many  more  of 
them,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  what  was  taught.  After 
a hard  struggle,  this  heretical  or  non-committal  theology  was  ban- 
ished, and  every  minister  at  his  ordination  was  required  to  subscribe 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  This  result,  which  will 
always  be  associated  with  the  illustrious  name  of  Dr.  Henry  Cooke, 
of  Belfast,  to  whose  unwearied  and  brilliant  efforts  it  was  largely 
owing,  prepared  the  way  for  union  with  the  Seceders.  At  the  time 
of  that  union,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  the  Assembly  had  no  mission- 
ary schemes  in  existence.  Now  she  has  her  Indian,  her  Jewish, 
her  Colonial,  and  most  important  of  all,  her  Roman  Catholic  Irish 
missions  in  vigorous  operation.  The  theology  taught  in  all  her 
pulpits  is  the  theology  of  the  Westminster  divines.  There  is  still 
in  many  of  her  congregations  a great  laxity  of  discipline,  and  among 
a larger  part  of  her  people  a sad  deficiency  in  religious  life.  Still, 
Evangelical  theology  and  Evangelistic  activity  are  telling  in  these 
directions  also.  Practical  godliness  is  increasing.  The  writer  does 
not  belong  to  her  communion,  but  he  rejoices  in  her  progress,  and 
is  happy  to  testify  to  the  large  and  growing  moral  influence  she  is 
exercising  on  the  population  of  Ireland. 

It  will  seem  somewhat  strange  to  your  American  readers  that, 
with  so  large  a state  endowment,  this  Church  should  be  suffering 
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from  insufficient  ministerial  support.  Yet,  so  it  is.  The  average 
sum  raised  for  each  minister  by  the  people,  in  addition  to  what  is 
given  by  the  government,  is  about  $200.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
large  number  who  receive  less  than  this.  About  the  causes  of  this 
state  of  things  there  are  differences  of  opinion,  but  none  about  its 
evils.  Two  great  movements  are  at  present  in  progress  to  remedy 
them.  The  first  was  commenced  about  three  years  ago,  and  had 
for  its  object,  besides  the  erection  of  churches  where  needed,  the 
providing  manses  for  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  At  its  head 
was  the  Rev.  David  Hamilton,  an  exemplary  minister  in  Belfast : 
and  such  has  been  its  success  that  about  $150,000  are  to  be  raised 
throughout  the  Church  in  the  course  of  five  years,  to  promote  its 
objects.  The  third  annual  instalment  is  being  paid  at  present. 
And  this  money,  let  it  be  observed,  is  so  disbursed  that  it  will  fully 
double  itself.  For  it  is  used,  not  to  build  manses  for  congregations, 
but  in  helping  congregations  to  build  manses  for  themselves.  Each 
congregation  assisted  must  raise,  at  least,  as  much  as  it  receives. 
The  advantages  that  congregations  and  their  ministers  will  reap 
from  this  scheme  are  incalculable.  Every  Church  should  go  and 
do  likewise. 

The  other  movement  has  for  its  object  a direct  increase  in  the 
stipends  of  ministers.  Deputations  are  being  sent  to  every  district, 
and  in  some  cases  to  every  congregation,  to  stir  up  the  members  of 
the  Church  to  the  performance  of  their  duty.  These  deputations 
generally  consist  of  laymen.  With  some  exceptions,  they  have 
been  well  received.  The  improvement  aimed  at  will  not  be  reached 
at  once.  Prejudice  and  selfishness,  intrenched  behind  old  customs, 
are  foes  not  easily  overcome.  Victory  over  them  is  gradual.  Still, 
substantial  progress  has  already  been  made,  and  will  continue  to 
be  made.  Any  of  your  readers  that  have  associated  Ireland  in 
their  minds  with  the  idea  of  beggary,  will  learn  with  surprise  that 
one  Presbyterian  minister  in  Belfast,  instead  of  $1500,  is  hence- 
forth to  receive  some  $2500  a year  from  his  congregation,  beside 
$500  of  Regium  Donum  ; that  another,  who  refuses  to  receive  any 
royal  bounty  has  declined  an  addition  of  $500  yearly  to  his  $2000; 
and  that  a number  of  other  ministers  have  salaries  equal  to  these, 
or  approaching  them.  In  this  movement,  as  in  every  movement 
requiring  an  open  hand  and  public  spirit,  Belfast  takes  the  lead. 
"When  the  rest  of  the  Church  has  followed,  the  gain  will  not  be 
merely  so  much  more  comfort,  in  the  minister’s  home  and  around 
the  minister’s  fireside.  The  piety  of  the  people  will  be  stimulated 
by  their  liberality.  The  efficiency  of  the  minister  will  be  increased 
by  the  demonstration  of  his  people’s  good-will.  Young  men  will 
be  encouraged  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  a Church  that 
is  prepared  to  appreciate  their  labors.  The  influence  will  be  felt 
in  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  the  Church’s  constitution.  Within  cer- 
tain limits,  which  are  far  enough  from  being  reached  anywhere,  the 
more  a Church  does  and  the  more  she  gives  for  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, the  larger  is  the  amount  of  spiritual  blessings  which  her 
members  receive  in  return. 
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Like  your  own  Church  in  America,  the  General  Assembly  for 
some  time  found  her  chief  difficulty  in  her  Theological  Seminary. 
A Mrs.  Magee  some  years  ago  left  $100, 000  to  build  a Presbyte- 
rian College,  and  a large  part  of  the  world  knows  what  trouble  the 
legacy  cost  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  whole  cause  of  dispute 
lies  in  a nutshell.  When  the  money  became  available,  the  Govern- 
ment had  opened  the  “Queen’s  College”  in  Ireland,  in  which 
students  could  receive  a literary  education,  with  which  the  majority 
of  the  General  Assembly  were  satisfied.  All  they  wished,  there- 
fore, in  addition  to  these  colleges,  was  a theological  seminary. 
Such  a seminary  formed  at  least  a part  of  Mrs.  Magee’s  plan.  Her 
legacy  would  do  little  more  than  provide  it.  It  was  not  unnatu- 
rally concluded  that  her  money  might  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  trustees  named  in  her  will,  however,  appealed  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  ; and  his  judgment  was  that,  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  testatrix,  the  legacy  must  be  used  in  the  erection  and  en- 
dowment of  an  entire  college,  literary  and  theological.  The  result 
is  curious.  Instead  of  one  college,  the  Assembly  is  likely  to  have 
two.  The  Magee  College  is  at  present  being  erected  in  Derry. 
Another  college,  merely  for  theological  teaching,  has  been  built 
in  Belfast,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  $25,000.  It  was  opened 
in  December,  1853,  by  an  inaugural  address  from  Dr.  Merle 
D’Aubign^.  It  has  a staff  of  no  less  than  six  Professors,  teaching 
Theology,  Biblical  Criticism,  Church  History,  Sacred  Rhetoric,  Sa- 
cred Ethics,  and  Hebrew.  The  most  distinguished  men  among 
them  are  Dr.  Cooke  and  Dr.  Edgar  ; but,  however  excellent  pro- 
fessors they  may  be,  it  is  not  as  professors  they  are  distinguished. 
Dr.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  is  favorably  known  by 
his  work  on  Baptism.  This  large  staff  of  professors  costs  the 
Church  nothing.  Each  of  them  receives  about  $1200  a year  from 
the  Government,  besides  the  fees  from  the  students.  You  will 
admit  that  when  the  Magee  College  is  completed  and  in  operation, 
this  Church  will  have  an  ample  provision  for  the  education  of  can- 
didates for  her  ministry. 

I had  intended  to  refer  to  the  literature  of  the  General  Assembly 

I and  to  her  missionary  operations,  especially  in  the  South  and  West 
of  Ireland  ; but  the  space  I have  already  occupied  warns  me  that 
I must  leave  these  topics,  as  well  as  any  account  of  other  religious 
bodies  in  Ireland,  for  future  letters.  I will  close  what  I have  to 

Isay  of  this  body  at  present,  by  mentioning  the  gratifying  fact,  that 
throughout  her  bounds  the  temperance  cause,  in  which  our  British 
churches  are  so  far  behind  your  American  churches,  is  making 
rapid  progress.  Fully  one  hundred  of  her  ministers  are  pledged 
to  its  advocacy. 

From  a notice  in  your  December  number  I observed,  that,  pre- 
vious to  its  publication,  you  had  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bates,  of  Glasgow.  You  will  hear  with  a still 
more  melancholy  interest  by  this  mail,  of  the  death  of  Hugh  Miller, 

1 equally  celebrated  as  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  “Witness,”  and 
the  author  of  “ The  Old  Red  Sandstone.”  Originally  a working 
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stonemason,  he  had  gained,  by  dint  of  incessant  labor  and  splen- 
did genius,  a place  among  the  foremost  scientific  men  of  the  day. 
He  had  at  his  command,  what  few  scientific  men  can  boast,  a really 
superb  English  style,  clear,  nervous,  and  eloquent  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.  And  best  and  rarest  of  all,  his  genius,  his  attain- 
ments, his  eloquence  have  been  always  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  religion.  Dr.  Chalmers  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  was  the 
ablest  Scotchman  living;  and  Dr.  Chalmers’  son-in-law  and  biogra- 
pher, has  said  that  next  to  Chalmers,  he  did  most,  by  his  articles 
in  the  Witness,  to  prepare  for  the  disruption,  and  to  form  and  con- 
solidate the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  He  first  appeared  before 
the  public  a quarter  of  a century  since  in  a small  volume  of  poems, 
published  in  Inverness,  and  now  probably  almost  forgotten.  Since 
then  he  has  been  steadily  rising  to  the  high  eminence  he  occupied 
a few  days  ago  : when,  alas ! his  mind  and  brain  shattered  by 
hard,  continuous,  intellectual  labor,  in  a moment  of  terror  and 
insanity,  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  Science  has  lost  one  of  her 
great  “ high  priests,”  the  Free  Church  one  of  her  massiest  pillars, 
and  Christianity  one  of  her  mightiest  advocates.  Among  the 
solemn  lessons  of  the  closing  year,  we  have  to  study  none  sadder 
than  the  lesson  of  the  nothingness  of  the  richest  mental  gifts, 
drawn  from  the  shattered  intellect  and  melancholy  death  of  Hugh 
Miller. 


IIlBERNICUS. 


THERE  SHALL  BE  WEEPING  AT  THE  JUDGMENT  BAR. 

What  a fearful  thought,  that  there  will  be  weeping  at  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ,  where  all  should  be  joy  and  delight ! and  yet 
we  are  told  in  God’s  word  that  many  shall  weep  there.  If  the 
sinner  has  chosen  his  day  of  mirth  and  folly,  so  has  God  appointed 
him  a day  of  weeping.  Those  who  refuse  to  weep  now  for  sin, 
shall  weep  hereafter.  How  many  are  there  who  are  now  sporting 
themselves  in  their  own  deceivings ! who  are  living  and  acting  as 
though  there  were  no  judgment  day,  no  God,  by  whom  they  shall 
be  judged!  The  judgments,  the  love,  the  mercy,  and  the  threat- 
enings  of  God  have  no  tendency  to  lead  them  to  weeping  over  their 
sins,  but  rather  to  harden  them  in  it.  While  God  is  slow  to  wrath, 
they  pervert  his  long-suffering  and  mercy  into  instruments  of  tor- 
ture against  their  own  souls.  While  God  permits  them  to  live  upon 
his  bounty,  they  rebel,  unblushingly,  against  their  great  Bene- 
factor. Their  crimes  and  follies  never  lead  them  to  weeping  on 
account  of  their  ingratitude  to  their  Heavenly  Father,  who  is,  day 
by  day,  permitting  them  to  enjoy  a thousand  comforts.  But  the 
day  is  fast  approaching  when  the  wicked  shall  be  far  removed  from 
those  comforts  and  enjoyments.  This  will,  indeed,  be  to  them  a 
day  in  which  they  shall  say,  we  have  no  pleasure  in  it.  This  dismal 
day  is  frequently  pointed  to  in  God’s  word,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
cause  the  mind  to  reflect  upon  it.  It  is  described  as  a day  of  storm 
and  tempest,  a day  of  thick  gloom  and  darkness,  a day  of  wrath, 
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a day  of  vengeance,  a day  of  weeping,  and  a day  of  judgment. 
Surely,  there  is  something  in  the  description  God  has  given  us  of 
this  dreadful  day,  to  make  the  stoutest  heart  tremble ; and  to  lead 
us,  each  one,  to  the  solemn  inquiry,  Where  shall  I stand  on  that  day, 
at  the  right  or  left  hand  of  the  Judge  ? Shall  I there  be  found  in 
honor  or  dishonor  ? Shall  I there  rejoice,  or  shall  I weep  and  cry 
with  bitterness  and  anguish  ? The  brevity  of  our  time  here,  where, 
alone,  repentance  and  pardon  may  be  found,  the  near  approach  of 
death,  and  of  the  judgment  bar,  all,  all  admonish  us  to  settle  these 
momentous  questions  at  once  in  the  light  of  God’s  word.  But 
why  shall  there  be  weeping  at  the  judgment-bar  of  Christ?  I 
answer  : 1st.  Because  the  day  of  grace  has  terminated.  The  affec- 
tionate call  to  sinners  has  been  withdrawn ; repentance  can  no  more  be 
found.  0,  what  a source  of  sorrow  will  this  be  to  the  poor  impenitent 
sinner,  when  he  thinks  of  the  many  precious  days,  months,  and  years 
that  were  given  him,  that  he  might  prepare  to  meet  his  God  in  peace  ! 
when  he  thinks  of  the  many  kind  invitations  he  received  to  forsake 
his  sin  and  folly,  and  to  turn  unto  the  Lord,  who  would  hate  mercy 
upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  who  would  abundantly  pardon  him  ! 
What  a sorrowful  reflection,  that  all  his  time  has  been  spent  in  the 
vanities  of  the  world ; and  now,  in  bitterness  and  anguish,  he  cries 
out,  “ The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  I am  not 
saved  !”  0,  what  a bitter  thought  it  will  be,  when  he  thinks  how 

often  God  hath  warned  him  of  the  wrath  to  come,  in  his  providence, 
by  his  word,  and  by  his  Spirit ! And  yet  he  sported  in  his  own 
deceivings,  while  the  awful  warnings  were  still  sounding  in  his  ear; 
but  now  he  hears  no  warning,  he  receives  no  kind  invitation.  The 
mercy-seat  is  vacant;  the  Judge  is  upon  the  throne,  proclaiming, 
with  a voice  of  majesty,  “ I called,  and  ye  would  not  hear ; depart, 
I never  knew  you.” 

2d.  Another  source  of  weeping  will  be,  the  loss  of  all  the  com- 
forts the  sinner  was  permitted  to  enjoy  in  this  world.  The  comforts 
he  took  in  the  society  of  evil  companions,  in  worldly  estates,  in 
worldly  fame,  all,  all  are  gone ; these  can  give  him  no  comfort,  but 
rather  add  to  his  misery  ; these  were  his  gods,  but  they  cannot  save 
him.  His  fond  hopes,  which  he  built  upon  temporal  things,  now 
perish  forever,  and  leave  him  to  weep  and  mourn  at  his  loss. 

3d.  Another  ground  of  weeping  will  be,  the  sinner’s  incapacity 
to  enjoy  God.  How  can  corruption  dwell  with  incorruption  ? God 
is  holy ; but  the  sinner  is  unholy.  0,  how  shall  he  endure  the 
penetrating  eye  of  his  Judge,  who  shall  read  his  every  thought  and 
every  action ! Fondly  would  he  linger  amid  the  lurid  flames  of  a 
burning  world,  rather  than  meet  the  frowns  of  an  angry  God. 
Every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  who  pierced  him  shall  look  upon 
him,  and  wail  because  of  him.  Yes,  they  have  pierced  him,  but 
they  have  never  believed  in  him  ; and  well  may  they  wail  because  of 
him,  for  he  shall  destroy  them  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming. 
Hence  we  hear  them  cry  to  the  mountains  and  to  the  rocks  to 
cover  them  from  his  presence,  for  they  have  no  capacity  to  enjoy 
him ; his  very  presence  causes  them  to  weep. 

4th.  Another  cause  of  grief  will  be,  the  loss  of  the  immortal 
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soul ; and  0,  who  can  tell  the  extent  of  this  loss  ! What  sorrow 
shall  be  compared  to  this  ! Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  misery 
that  awaits  the  lost  spirit.  Lost  to  the  favor  and  friendship  of 
God,  lost  to  all  the  glories  of  heaven,  lost  to  the  society  of  the  holy 
angels,  and  lost  to  the  company  and  fellowship  of  the  redeemed  in 
glory.  Ah  ! here  is  a loss  that  can  never  be  regained.  Hope,  the 
last  pillar,  is  gone  to  return  no  more,  and  endless  despair  fills  the 
void.  What  will  it  profit  a man  if  he  gains  the  whole  world,  and 
at  last,  lose  his  own  soul.  0,  inconceivable,  irreparable  loss ! No 
wonder  the  soul,  sustaining  such  a loss  as  this,  will  weep  at  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ.  Where,  0 where  shall  the  lost  spirit  fly, 
that  it  may  forget  its  sorrow,  and  hide  its  shame  ? It  must  perish 
forever,  where  hope  and  mercy  are  forever  clean  gone. 

5th.  Another  source  of  grief  will  be,  the  endless  misery  that  now 
awaits  the  impenitent  sinner.  And  what  tongue  is  fully  able  to  de- 
scribe this  untold  misery  of  the  wicked  ? If  the  blessedness  that 
awaits  the  righteous  can  never  be  full}7  comprehended  in  this  life, 
so  may  we  justly  conclude  that  the  misery  of  the  wicked  in  a future 
state  can  never  be  fully  known  here.  Think,  0 think  of  an  immor- 
tal being  excluded  from  all  that  is  good,  accursed  and  forsaken  of 
God,  conscience  upbraiding,  and  wicked  spirits  tormenting  in  that 
place  of  undying  woe,  where  one  drop  from  that  river,  whose  streams 
make  glad  the  City  of  God,  would  be  an  alleviation  ! Listen  to  the 
story  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  Hear  him  tell  his  tale  of  woe, 
while  he  pleads  for  a drop  of  water  to  cool  his  parched  tongue,  and 
ask  no  more  whether  there  will  be  cause  for  weeping  at  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ. 

W.  D.  S. 

Madiud,  N.  Y. 


RECEPTION  OF  HUGH  SMALL. 

[On  the  evening  of  the  13th  January,  a large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Churches  in  this  city,  met  in  the  Hall  of  the  City  Institute,  at  a 
Soiree , in  honor  of  Mr.  Small.  Besides  the  “Address  of  Welcome,”  and  the  reply,  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  Chairman,  Geo.  H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Messrs. 
Wylie,  McAnley,  Herron,  and  Faires,  also  Rev.  Dr.  West,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
O.  S.  Several  friends  entertained  the  audience  with  select  music.  Religious  exer- 
cises were  engaged  in,  and  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Crawford,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Black, 
Sterrett,  and  McBride.  The  whole  affair  was  worthy  of  its  originators,  and  will  long 
be  remembered  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  engaging  in  it. — Ed.] 

ADDRESS. 

Dear  Christian  Friend: 

The  God  who  holds  the  planets  in  their  courses,  whose  unseen 
hand  sustains  and  governs  each  living  thing,  in  the  heavens  above 
and  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  whose  watchful  care  is  especially  ex- 
ercised towards  that  portion  of  his  creatures  whom  he  hath  set 
apart  to  be  as  lights  in  a dark  world,  and  as  undying  monuments 
of  his  infinite  mercy  and  boundless  love,  has  by  the  leadings  of 
his  providence  turned  your  steps  from  the  land  of  your  fathers, 
and,  after  a peaceful  voyage,  placed  you  in  safety  upon  the  shores 
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of  this  great  and  flourishing  country,  and  we,  in  the  name  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Churches  of  our  city'',  desire  to  present  our 
congratulations,  and  to  bid  you  thus  publicly  a most  cordial  Chris- 
tian welcome. 

We  are  prompted  to  this  course,  not  from  any  wish  to  obliterate 
from  your  mind  the  home  and  the  friends  you  have  left,  nor  from 
any  desire  to  pay  flattering  titles,  for  we  are  sure  you  will  cheer- 
fully ascribe  all  that  you  are,  and  all  that  you  have,  to  a higher 
Power  than  yourself,  but  we  do  so,  in  order  that  we  might  give  ex- 
pression to  our  feelings  of  respect  and  esteem  towards  one,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  in 
the  land  where  so  many  of  us  felt  the  first  pulsations  of  life,  and 
around  whose  happy  firesides  fond  memory  still  delights  to  linger. 

And,  in  taking  you  by  the  hand  as  a brother  beloved,  we  would 
not  be  unmindful  to  sympathize  with  you  in  the  emotions  of  sad- 
ness, which  you  must  have  felt  as  you  bade  adieu  to  those  with  whom 
you  had  been  so  long  associated,  and  in  whose  society  you  must 
have  experienced  much  of  that  pleasure,  which  results  from  free 
intercourse  and  friendship ; nor  would  we  fail  to  sympathize  with 
you,  as  you  rent  asunder  those  ties  which  naturally  bind  man  to  the 
spot  of  earth  first  pressed  by  his  infant  feet,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  which,  all  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  boyhood  and  youth  were 
cherished  and  felt,  for  we  know,  that  in  the  human  mind  the  present 
can  never  fairly  eradicate  the  remembrance  of  the  past.  We  make 
mention  of  this  feeling  that  it  will  be  grateful  to  you,  for  we  are 
confident,  that  although  the  Atlantic  wave  may  roll  between  you 
and  those  heaven-blessed  gems  of  the  ocean — the  British  Isles — 
you  will  never  cease  to  feel  a deep  and  lively  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  their  welfare  and  prosperity. 

Change  of  country  should  never  rob  us  of  our  patriotic  feelings, 
nor  cause  us  to  forget  the  land  of  our  birth,  and  the  home  of  our 
childhood.  There  is,  however,  in  your  case  little  fear  of  this,  for 
the  position  you  have  held,  and  the  fields  of  philanthropic  labor  in 
which  you  have  worked,  preclude  the  possibility  of  your  ever  be- 
coming careless  in  respect  to  the  social,  the  moral,  and  the  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  those  you  have  left  behind.  Nay,  may  we 
not  hope  that  your  very  coming  to  this  land,  where  numbers  of 
your  countrymen  have  raised  themselves  to  affluence  and  honor, 
may  be  the  means  of  arousing  a deeper  interest  in,  and  a more  de- 
termined effort  for,  the  amelioration  and  advancement  of  the  su- 
perstitious, degraded,  priest-ridden  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  more 
benighted  districts  of  Ireland. 

Waiving,  however,  further  allusion  to  these  things,  we  greet  you 
first,  as  a stranger  in  a strange  land.  It  is  true,  Britain  and 
America  are  one — their  language,  their  literature,  their  religion, 
their  commerce,  their  institutions,  their  people,  their  purposes,  their 
aims,  their  desires,  are  one — and  yet,  who  can  voyage  from  shore 
to  shore  without  experiencing  those  feelings  which  they  alone  know 
whose  feet  have  trod  upon  a foreign  strand.  Yes,  it  is  true,  no 
unfamiliar  tongue  may  fall  in  mysterious  accents  unon  your  ear, 
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for  the  red  Indian’s  song  and  war-shout,  as  lie  darted  from  his  na- 
tive woods,  or  paddled  across  his  own  shining  river,  have  died  away 
before  the  sound,  and  the  onward  march  of  civilization  ; but  we  are 
aware  there  is  a something,  and  a something  that  has  a tinge  of 
the  mournful  about  it,  for  it  leads  you  to  conclude  that  you  are 
separated  far  and  wide  from  the  haunts  of  your  early  years.  As 
one  in  this  situation,  we  ask  you  to  accept  our  sympathies,  and  a 
place  in  our  hearts. 

We  welcome  you  again,  as  a Christian  brother,  as  one  of  that 
redeemed  family,  whose  hopes  for  heaven  cluster  around  the  same 
Saviour,  and  whose  soul  has  at  heart  the  spread  of  the  same  Gospel, 
and  the  glory  of  the  same  Name.  We  welcome  you  as  one 
whose  time,  and  talents,  and  money,  have  been  spent  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  who,  while  engaged  in  the  active  secular  duties  of  life, 
has  not  omitted  to  direct  his  energies  to  the  nobler  work  of  winning 
souls  to  Jesus. 

We  welcome  you  as  the  Christian  philanthropist,  as  one  who  has 
at  all  times  done  what  he  could  for  the  reclaiming  of  the  wanderer, 
the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  the  sheltering  of  the  houseless,  the 
clothing  of  the  naked,  the  comforting  of  the  sorrowful,  and  the 
relief  of  the  destitute. 

We  welcome  you  as  the  upright,  diligent,  obliging  man  of 
business,  whose  commercial  career  has  been  marked  by  integrity 
of  purpose,  and  ruled  by  that  unerring  standard,  the  Word  of  God. 
We  hail  you  as  an  addition  to  this  class  in  our  community,  as 
another  living  example  of  the  practicability  of  Paul’s  injunction, 
“Not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.” 

We  welcome  you  as  the  devoted  Sabbath-school  teacher,  as  one 
of  that  numerous  and  increasing  band  w'hose  privilege  and  province 
it  is  to  train  the  young  in  the  paths  of  holiness  and  peace,  and  by 
whose  instrumentality  many  a lamb  has  been  gathered  into  the 
fold  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel. 

We  welcome  you  as  the  warm  friend  and  zealous  supporter  of 
the  Ragged  School,  that  noble  institution  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  starving,  tattered  and  torn  urchins  who  roam  our 
streets,  like  Arabs  in  the  desert,  with  no  man  to  care  for  their 
souls.  Surely  they  claim  the  attention,  and  demand  the  influential 
aid  of  all  who  possess  the  least  spark  of  Christian  benevolence. 
The  alleys,  the  lanes,  the  courts,  and  the  open  lots  are  the  mission 
fields  of  our  cities,  and  from  them  the  Macedonian  cry  forever 
rends  the  air,  “Come  over  and  help  us.”  We  recognize  in  you 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  great  movement,  and  welcome  you  as 
“the  guide,  the  counsellor  and  the  friend”  of  those,  who  although 
now  deeply  sunk  in  ignorance  and  vice,  may  yet  become  ornaments 
to  society,  and  a means  of  lasting  good  to  their  fellow  men. 

Furthermore,  we  welcome  you  as  the  late  financial  agent  in 
Ireland  of  that  particular  branch  of  the  Church  to  which  we  belong; 
her  interests  have  ever  been  dear  to  you,  for  while  your  liberality 
led  you  to  enter  with  earnestness  and  zeal  into  the  schemes  and 
operations  of  others,  you  have  never  failed  to  bestow  a large  pro- 
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portion  of  your  means,  your  care,  and  your  attention  upon  her 
more  immedate  concerns. 

In  all  these  capacities  then,  we  bid  you  welcome  to  the  shores  of 
this  vast  Territory,  with  its  tens  of  thousands  of  active,  energetic 
people,  its  rising  cities,  its  flowing  rivers,  its  boundless  prairies,  its 
untrodden  forests,  its  smiling  valleys,  and  its  lofty  hills. 

From  your  peaceful  home  in  Ireland,  where  we  fancy  you  lived 
a life  of  comparative  retirement,  we  bid  you  welcome  to  the  heart 
of  that  mighty  Western  Metropolis,  where  perhaps  the  pulse  of 
life  beats  with  a fiercer  throb  than  it  does  in  any  other  part  of  our 
globe.  And  while  we  do  so,  we  feel  assured  that  meeting  there 
with  much  to  call  forth  your  sympathies  and  your  labors,  you  will 
neither  be  slow  nor  unwilling  to  lend  that  assistance  which  you 
have  done  in  other  lands,  to  every  effort  that  may  have  for  its 
object  the  moral  improvement  and  eternal  well-being  of  the  human 
race. 

It  may  be,  that  in  this  country  we  have  much  of  Christian  be- 
nevolence and  Christian  activity,  but  we  can  never  have  an  over- 
flow of  this  element  so  long  as  it  is  worthy  of  the  cause,  and  worthy 
of  the  name  ; each  new  arrival  only  adds  glory  to  our  nation,  pros- 
perity to  her  people,  and  stability  to  her  liberal  and  rightly  based 
institutions. 

Long  may  you  be  spared  here  as  elsewhere,  in  your  daily  walk 
and  conversation,  to  illustrate  the  beauty  and  the  power  of  that 
holy  religion  which  makes  life  pleasant,  and  death  happy.  Long 
may  you  be  spared  here  as  elsewhere,  to  exhibit  to  the  world  that  a 
strict  attention  to  the  affairs  of  time  is  not  incompatible,  with  the 
existence  and  growth  and  healthy  action  of  vital  godliness  in  the 
soul.  Long  may  you  be  spared  yet  more  to  give,  and  still  more  to 
do  for  the  salvation  of  precious  souls,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  in  this  sin-blighted  yet  beautiful  earth  of 
ours.  And  when  the  angel  of  death  proclaims  that  time  with  you 
shall  be  no  longer  ; when  the  touch  of  his  cold  hand  shall  wrarn  you 
that  this  mortal  must  soon  put  on  immortality,  may  you  experience 
in  abundant  measure  the  rich  consolations  of  Bible  truth,  and  be 
led  triumphantly  to  cry  out, 

“ Oh  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ! 

Oh  grave,  where  is  thy  victory !” 

And  when  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  this  scene  of  exciting  tur- 
moil shall  be'  done;  when  your  spirit  freed  from  its  clayey  cell  shall 
fold  its  pinions  at  the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  may  your  arrival 
there  be  greeted  with  those  blessed  words  of  welcome,  “Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  !” 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Churches. 

George  H.  Stuart, 

Chairman. 

James  Grant, 

Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  January  13,  1857. 
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MR.  SMALL’S  REPLY. 

My  Dear  Christian  Friends  : The  Almighty,  who  counts  the 
sparrows  as  they  fall  and  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  head,  has  sur- 
rounded my  path  with  a series  of  remarkable  favorable  providences, 
from  the  day  that  I made  up  my  mind  to  come  to  this  country. 

My  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  heaped  favors  upon 
me  before  my  departure.  All  my  arrangements  for  the  passage  were 
complete  and  satisfactory.  The  voyage,  though  made  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  was  short  and  agreeable ; the  weather  was  mild 
and  the  sea  was  calm  ; the  Captain  (Jeffrey)  was  gentlemanly  in  his 
conduct,  and  the  officers  were  obliging  in  their  manners.  The  day 
of  my  landing — the  first  of  January — was  auspicious  ; and  the  first 
building  that  I set  my  foot  in,  “ Independence  Hall,”  will  be  re- 
membered with  pleasing  associations  during  my  life. 

No  man  can  leave,  for  the  first  time,  the  land  of  his  birth  and 
the  country  of  his  affections,  for  a foreign  shore,  without  expe- 
riencing deep  emotions  for  the  past,  and  intense  anxiety  for  the 
future.  Notwithstanding  the  strength  and  depth  of  my  emotions, 
and  the  intensity  of  my  anxieties  when  about  to  leave  my  native 
country,  I had  ample  confidence  in  Him  who  is  the  author  of  my 
life,  the  guide  of  my  youth,  and  the  strength  of  my  riper  years, 
that  my  way  would  be  made  clear  and  plain,  that  friends  would  not 
be  w’anting  to  counsel  and  direct,  and  that  the  object  of  my  busi- 
ness mission  would  be  successful. 

But  hopeful  and  sanguine  as  I wms,  I did  not  anticipate  the  num- 
ber of  kindly  greetings,  the  cordial  welcomes,  the  profuse  hospitali- 
ties, the  Christian  sympathies,  and  the  friendly  counsels  that  it  has 
been  my  high  privilege  to  enjoy  since  my  arrival  in  your  city. 
Much  less  did  I anticipate  this  large  and  enthusiastic  “ recep-  1 
tion”  from  clear-headed,  great-minded,  and  large-hearted  American 
Christians. 

As  “a  stranger,”  as  “ a Christian  brother,”  and  a fellow-laborer 
in  the  work  of  “Sabbath-school”  instruction,  I accept  your  beau- 
tiful and  complimentary  “address,”  your  kind,  generous,  and 
enthusiastic  “reception.” 

When  I think  of  what  you  have  done  for  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially for  my  native  land ; that  you  have  made  your  country  a 
comfortable  home  for  the  stranger,  a city  of  refuge  for  the  op- 
pressed, an  asylum  for  the  distressed,  and  a temple  for  the  perse- 
cuted and  conscientious  worshipper,  I need  not  think  it  strange 
that  you  should  receive  me  in  the  manner  you  have  done. 

When  I remember  your  conduct  to  Ireland  in  the  years  of  her 
late  famine;  how  you  organized  your  cities  into  associations,  for 
the  collection  of  funds  to  mitigate  her  distress ; how  you  turned 
your  vessels  of  war  into  messengers  of  humanity  and  mercy,  and 
in  place  of  being  laden  with  munitions  of  death  and  destruction, 
were  freighted  with  food,  and  crowded  with  plenty,  I need  not 
think  it  strange  that  you  should  receive  me  with  kindness  and  gene-, 
rosity. 

When  I recall  to  mind  the  number  of  churches  built  and  repaired 
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in  my  country  by  your  generous  liberality  ; the  missionary  efforts 
and  labors  that  have  been  put  forth  there  as  the  result  of  your 
prir.cjly  munificence,  I need  not  be  surprised  that  one  of  her  sons, 
who  would  desire  to  be  a fellow-laborer  with  you,  should  receive 
from  you  the  right  hand  of  Christian  sympathy  and  fellowship. 

Surely,  while  my  mind  is  capable  of  thinking,  and  my  heart  of 
beating,  I will  remember  with  lively  gratitude  your  generous  kind- 
ness, your  Christian  sympathy,  your  beautiful  address,  and  your 
enthusiastic  reception. 

The  uniformity  of  your  streets,  the  elegance  of  your  houses,  and 
the  great  amount  of  your  domestic  comforts,  gratify  me. 

The  extraordinary  energy,  the  correct  business  habits,  and  the 
abundant  prosperity  of  your  merchants,  astonish  me. 

Your  “Independence  Hall,”  your  “Mint,”  your  “Girard  Col- 
lege,”  your  “Penitentiary,”  your  “WaterWorks,”  your  numerous 
and  elegant  churches,  and  other  public  buildings  and  institutions  of 
a similar  kind,  delight  me. 

The  extensive  provision  that  you  have  made,  and  are  making, 
for  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  training  of  the  young, 
cheer  my  heart. 

Your  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  promotion  of 
truth,  the  fostering  of  virtue,  the  support  of  religion,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom,  are  beyond  all  praise. 

Your  systematic  care  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan ; the  poor 
and  the  needy;  the  neglected  and  the  .outcast;  the  afliicted  and 
the  unfortunate ; the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  and  the  blind,  call  forth 
my  unqualified  admiration. 

Your  intelligent,  benevolent,  and  extensive  organizations  for 
“ Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,”  and  for  Sabbath-school 
instruction,  are  the  hope  of  your  city  and  the  strength  of  your 
country. 

The  facility  with  which  you  can  forgive  and  forget  your  political 
and  religious  differences  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  and  uniting, 
either  for  the  diminishing  and  ultimate  extinction  of  vice  and  crime, 
and  for  the  promotion  and  extension  of  everything  that  is  good  and 
great,  are  worthy  of  universal  imitation. 

And  although  you  may  have  to  deplore  the  existence  of  many 
evils  among  you,  yet  these  vital  principles  of  independence,  intel- 
ligence, truth,  virtue,  benevolence,  and  religion,  with  which  you  are 
so  largely  imbued,  will  greatly  modify  these  evils  now,  and  ulti- 
mately enable  you  to  expel  the  poison  from  the  social  and  public 
body  entirely. 

Continue  then  to  maintain  and  secure  a free  press ; an  unre- 
stricted platform ; a full  representation  ; an  independent  pulpit ; 
liberty  to  think,  speak,  and  act  for  yourselves ; to  make  ample 
provision  for  the  universal  education  of  the  people ; for  the  unre- 
served circulation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures;  for  the  comfortable  sup- 
port of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel ; for  the  encouragement  of  every- 
thing that  tends  to  promote  intelligence,  truth,  virtue,  and  holiness; 
to  liberate  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures  ; to  promote  univer- 
sal liberty  and  peace,  harmony  and  good-will,  and  with  your  youth, 
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energy,  and  enterprise,  your  merchant-princes  will  occupy  the 
highest  positions  of  honor  and  fortune,  your  sons  will  stand  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  battle  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  in  the 
best,  purest,  and  most  exalted  sense  ; your  wives  will  be  as  fruitful 
vines,  your  children  like  olive  plants,  and  your  daughters  like 
corner-stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a palace. 

Your  ships  will  crowd  every  sea,  throng  every  harbor,  and  con- 
vey messengers  of  peace  to  every  shore ; your  “ stars,”  will  shed 
the  lustre  of  their  greatness  on  every  land;  and  your  “Eagle” 
will  spread  her  fostering  wings  over  your  altars,  your  temples,  and 
your  liberties.  You  will  be  loved  and  revered  at  home,  and  re- 
spected and  honored  abroad.  Your  name  and  your  fame  will  fill 
the  land,  and  be  a household  word  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

My  ardent  wish  is,  that  political  liberty,  in  its  widest  and  best 
sense,  and  that  national  harmony  and  union  may  progress  steadily 
and  rapidly  among  you,  until  the  other  nations  of  the  world  will 
point  to  you  as  the  perfection  of  human  society,  and  a model  every 
way  worthy  of  their  imitation.  That  your  intelligent,  benevolent,  and 
Christian  institutions  will  fill  the  land  with  knowledge ; gather  in  and 
educate  the  outcast  and  neglected,  so  that  the  sources  of  misery 
and  crime,  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  may  be  dried 
up  ; until  truth,  virtue,  and  holiness  have  brought  peace,  comfort, 
and  joy  to  every  individual,  family,  and  dwelling  in  the  land;  and 
until  your  messengers  of  love  and  peace  shall  have  traversed  every 
sea,  and  poured  celestial  light  on  every  land,  when  “ the  wilder- 
ness and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them;  and  the  desert 
shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.”  So  that  you  may  be  fore- 
most in  the  van,  and  occupy  the  first  rank  and  the  highest  post  of 
honor  in  the  day  that  is  yet  future  but  certain,  when  “ the  wrolf 
also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with 
the  kid,  and  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fatling  together  ; 
and  a little  child  shall  lead  them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall 
feed  ; and  the  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together  : and  the  lion 
shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox.  And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on 
the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the 
cockatrfte  den.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy 
mountain  : for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.” 


(Sbifarial. 


OUll  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  our  present  number  contains  eight 
pages  more  than  usual : this  is  in  order  to  notice  the  Soii'ee  given 
to  Mr.  Small  on  his  arrival  in  this  city.  The  extra  expense  is 
paid  by  a friend ; not  wishing  to  occupy  the  regular  pages  of  the 
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Banner,  or  incur  au  increased  expense.  The  reception  of  Mr. 
Small  on  that  occasion  was  something  unusual  in  the  Church. 
When  delegations  of  our  Church  have  gone  to  Europe,  as  they 
arrived  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Small  was  among  the  first  to  receive  them, 
and  follow  them  with  especial  marks  of  private  and  public  favor. 
It  was  but  due  to  him,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  for  other  and 
higher  reasons,  that  especial  notice  should  be  taken  of  his  arrival 
in  this  country.  On  this  occasion  a large  Hall  was  densely  filled 
by  the  members  of  our  different  churches  in  the  city.  The  refresh- 
ments, on  the  different  tables,  showed  the  best  of  the  caterer’s  art. 
The  music,  as  sung  by  Messrs.  Huggard,  Ivins,  Robb,  and  Mont- 
gomery, was  worthy  of,  and  received  the  highest  approbation.  And 
the  speeches  were  received  with  much  applause.  We  only  present 
a portion  of  Mr.  Small’s  excellent  reply,  and  are  sorry  that  we  are 
not  able  to  give  some  of  the  other  addresses.  Besides  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  Church  in  the  city,  who  all  participated  in  some  of 
the  exercises  of  the  evening,  several  ministers  from  the  Associate, 
the  Associate  Reformed,  and  0.  S.  Presbyterian  Churches,  were 
present.  The  affair  passed  off  with  much  pleasure  to  all,  and  credit 
to  those  especially  who  had  it  in  charge.  It  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  an  acknowledged  tribute  to  Christian  worth. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  SEMINARY— PROFESSORS’ 

SALARY. 

The  exercises  of  the  present  session  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
will  be  closed  on  the  1st  Wednesday  of  this  month.  Sermons  will 
be  delivered  by  the  Students.  The  Boards  of  Superintendents  and 
Trustees  are  requested  to  meet  in  the  First  Church,  Broad  Street 
(Rev.  Mr.  Wylie’s),  on  Wednesday  the  4th  inst.,  at  4 o’clock,  p.m. 
The  churches  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  Salaries  of  the  Professors 
are  now  due,  and  at  once  forward  their  respective  contributions  to 
the  Treasurer,  R.  Steenson,  Esq.,  298  Frankford  Road,  Philadel- 
phia. 


HONOR  TO  REY.  DR.  DUFF. 

We  learn  with  much  pleasure  that  at  the  recent  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Female  Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Union  Church  of 
this  city,  a circumstance  occurred  that  will  be  interesting  to  the 
many  Christian  friends  of  India’s  most  devoted  laborer.  During 
the  exercises  of  the  evening,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Durbin  said,  that  the 
first  Methodist  Missionary  (Rev.  Mr.  Butler),  for  India,  on  his 
arrival  in  that  benighted  land,  found  a very  warm  friend  in  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stewart,  who  introduced  him  to  Dr.  Duff,  who  immediately 
took  charge  of  him,  introduced  him  to  every  person  and  place,  that 
could  advance  the  interest  of  his  mission,  and  remained  by  him 
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until  the  hour  of  his  departure  for  his  special  field  of  labor:  Dr. 

Durbin  then  referred  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Parent  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  of  connecting  the  subscribing 
of  money  with  names  of  distinguished  men  in  the  Christian  Church, 
and  moved  to  make  the  Rev.  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a 
Patron  (this  is  the  highest  honor  conferred  by  the  M.  E.  Church, 
in  its  Missionary  Society,)  of  the  Parent  Missionary  Society  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  which  was  carried  unanimously ; and  in  a few 
minutes  $500,  the  sum  requisite,  was  subscribed  for  the  purpose. 
The  certificate  will  be  sent  on  in  April,  by  the  next  Missionary 
leaving  at  that  time  for  India.  We  might  add  that  the  collection 
the  same  day  in  that  congregation  was  $2200  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. It  is  truly  gratifying  to  see  such  a spirit  as  this.  If  the 
Church  of  Christ  generally  would  manifest  such  a spirit,  soon  would 
the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  be  glad,  and  the  desert  re- 
joice and  blossom  as  the  rose. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Sketches  from  Life  ; or  Illustrations  of  the  Influence  of  Christianity.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated. pp.  542.  Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York,  and  303  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a choice  selection  of  narratives  from  the  American  Mes- 
senger, illustrating  almost  every  phase  of  Christian  character,  on 
the  following  subjects : Conversion,  Holy  Obedience,  Sight  of 
Prayer,  Affliction,  Death,  Religion  in  the  Domestic  Circle,  Domestic 
Reminiscences,  Religion  in  Society,  In  the  Church,  The  Neglect  of 
Religion.  The  book  is  valuable  ; it  abounds  in  pointed,  practical 
truths. 


Practical  Truths.  By  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Consisting  of  his  various  writings  for  the  Ame- 
rican Tract  Society.  With  a Portrait;  pp.  396,  12mo.  Published  as  above. 

The  name  of  the  lamented  author  is  a sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
worth  of  the  book.  It  comprises  about  forty  articles,  written  by  Dr. 
Alexander  for  the  American  Messenger,  seven  standard  tracts 
written  by  him  for  the  Society’s  general  series,  six  small  hooks, 
selections  from  his  correspondence  with  the  Society,  and  brief 
sketches  of  his  life  and  character. 

The  Springtime  of  Life  ; or  Advice  to  Youth.  By  Rev.  David  Magie,  D.D.,  Elizabeth- 
town, N.  J. ; pp.  348,  with  a steel  Portrait.  Published  also  as  above. 

This  is  a very  valuable  little  work,  especially  to  the  class  for 
whom  it  is  designed.  We  have  read  it  with  much  pleasure.  It  dis- 
courses on  the  advantages  of  youth,  its  dangers,  the  power  of  habit, 
company,  truth,  and  error,  honesty,  industry,  good  principles,  self- 
control,  mental  improvement,  manliness,  the  value  of  religion,  of 
the  Bible,  and  of  Christ.  To  the  young  men  we  would  say,  pur- 
chase, read,  practise  it. 
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